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Second prize, Pencil, by 
Donald Enders, 15, Edison 
Junior H. $., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Winners of Scholastic 
Art Awards (Group 1) 


and Scholastic Writing 2 


, 14, Jefferson 
High School, Portland, Oregon 


Awards (Junior Division) 
announced in this issue 


Third prize, Linoleum Block, by 
Nancy Vaughan, 12, Amos Hiatt 
Junior H.S., Des Moines, lowa 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH. In my book, this is a really top-notch pet picture. And 
éne reason is because the door forms a frame around the dogs. Try framing your 


pictures this same way. 


CAMERA CLUB NEWS 
Here we go with some chit-chat about 
another book which you should have 
in your camera-club library. 

This time it’s a book called “‘Devel- 
oping And Printing Made Easy.” It 
has 60 pages in all. Will tell you ev- 
ervthing, from the kind of equipment 
to buy to how to remove stains on 
film negatives. 

This book tells you how to tone a 
print. How to trim it and mount it. 
Has a whole section on causes and 
remedies of finishing troubles. 

It’s got just about everything you 
need to know about developing and 
printing. And it costs only 25¢. Get 
it from your regular photographic 
dealer. 


Ask fr A nSCO film and cameras 





SHOOT YOUR QUESTION 


How much should I spend on a cam- 
era for indoor and outdoor pictures? 





Answer — That’s easy — only $12.50 
plus tax. For this $12.50 you get a 
compact camera—with a double f1l 
lens. Synchronized flash. This fine 
camera is the Ansco Flash Clipper. 
Flash attachment only $3.45 plus tax. 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 








HOW TO TAKE A REALLY GOOD 
PICTURE OF YOUR PET! 


In taking some fifty odd pictures of 
my three dogs, I discovered some of 
the things that make pet pictures a 
great deal more interesting. 


First off, if your pet is very lively 
and full of pep, set 
said pet up on some- ==—-=(t»@= 
thing high—say a 
table ora bench.When 
he’s up at such az 
height, he’s not as apt 
to wander away and ‘ 
move around. Makes 








picture. 

Second, if you take a picture of a 
small kitten or puppy, get your cam- 
era down low—kneel down. But if the 
animal is large—say a horse or big 
dog—hold the camera at chest level. 
Otherwise the animal will look leggy. 

And third (I’m off again), load up 
your camera with Ansco Plena- 
chrome, the All-Weather Film. I hon- 
estly believe that you'll find it easier 
to get good pictures of pets (and ev- 
erything else), with this amazing 
film. 


For this film’s extreme sensitivity 
lets you get pictures in any kind of 
weather—even in the rain. 


What’s even better, you can use it 
in any kind or make of camera. Any 
kind. Just load it and you’re ready for 
pictures in any weather. 

3ut don’t take my say-so for it— 
try it and see! Get yourself a roll of 
Ansco Plenachrome, The All-Weather 
Film, at any dealer’s. Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 
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Nations Plan Ways to Conserve Fish 


Is the world running short of fish? 

No, say scientists. But they be- 
lieve we are running low on certain 
kinds of fish, such as cod, haddock, 
halibut, and flounder. 

Scientists say we are catching too 
many of these fish and not giving 
them a chance to breed. These fish 
are becoming more and more scarce. 

Early this year, eleven nations dis- 
cussed ways to conserve our dwin- 
dling supply of fish. The eleven na- 
tions, which met in Washington, 
D. C., were: the U. S., Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Iceland, Italy, New- 
foundland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
and Great Britain. 

These nations signed a _ treaty 
called the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries Treaty. Under the treaty, a 
commission will be set up to study 
fishing problems of the northwest 
Atlantic waters. (See map.) The 
commission will suggest ways to save 


: fish. 


For example, the commission might 
decide that fishermen may only fish 
for cod during certain months. All 
fishermen of the nations approving 
the treaty would be allowed to catch 
cod only during those months. This 
will give the cod a chance to breed. 

Or the commission might decide 
that only so many haddock may be 
caught in a certain fishing bank. A 
fishing bank is an area of shallow 
water where large schools of fish 
gather. 

The commission will work out 
other plans to build up our supply 
of fish. 

President Truman recently sent 
the treaty to the U. S. Senate. He 
urged the Senate to approve the 














Dotted line marks treaty-covered area. 
Black spots are chief fishing grounds. 


treaty. He said it would help build 
up the supply of fish off our New 
England coast. 


Israel Admitted to U.N. 


The Republic of Israel’s blue and 
white flag now flies in front of United 
Nations Headquarters. On May 11 
the U. N. General Assembly voted to 
make Israel the 59th member of the 
U.N. 

After the vote, Israel's foreign 
minister, Moshe Sharett, spoke to 
the General Assembly. said Is- 
rael would be loyal to the U. N. and 
friendly with all peace-loving nations 
of the world. 





This is the Student Achieve- 
ment Issue of Junior Scholastic. 

Each year Scholastic Maga- 
zines hold competitions for grade 
school and high school students 
in writing and art, called Scho- 
lastic Awards. This year more 
than 225,000 students entered 
the Awards. 

In this issue of Junior Scholas- 
tic we are publishing some of 
the prize-winning entries in the 
junior divisions of the Writing 





Student Achievement Issue 


and Art Awards. On page 14 all 
winners of prizes and honorable 
mentions in the junior division 
of the Writing Awards are listed. 
On pages 18 and 21 winners of 
prizes in the junior division of 
the Scholastic Art Awards are 
listed. 

The names of winners in the 
senior divisions of the Awards 
appear in Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English, 
and Literary Cavalcade. 
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Whooping Cranes 
Lay Eggs in Texas 


Whooping cranes are the largest, 
loudest, and rarest U. S. birds. 

They are milky white with long, 
black legs, gray bills, red heads, and 
yellow eyes They stand five feet 
tall and can take steps about two 
feet long. Their wingspread is six 
to eight feet. 

While flying, these cranes let out 
an echoing “whoop” that can be 
heard for three miles. A crane’s 
windpipe, through which he breathes 
and whoops, is partly coiled. If un- 
coiled, this windpipe would be near- 
ly five feet long—about as large as 
the whooper. 

Years ago thousands of whoopers 
soared and sounded over western 
U. S. plains. Early settlers shot and 
killed many whoopers. 

Later settlers, turning the plains 
into wheat fields or towns, fright- 
ened female whoopers. 

Female whoopers lay only two or 
three eggs a vear. When frightened 
by the settlers, female whoopers left 
their eggs and did not return to 
hatch them. As more people moved 
west and frightened the whoopers, 
fewer eggs were hatched—and fewer 
whoopers were born. 


ONLY 33 IN U. S. 
For many years. the whoopers 
flew deep into Canada to escape 
man and find a quiet place to lay 
and hatch eggs. Since 1922, bird ex- 
perts have been unable to find the 
whoopers_ nesting grounds or many 
new whoodpers. 

Today there are only 33 whooping 
cranes in the U S$ 

About 10 years ago the bird ex- 
perts feared whoopers would be- 
come extinct (die out completely ) if 
they did not hatch eggs. 

To save whoopers from dying out, 
the bird experts captured a male 
and female whooper. They turned 
them loose inside a 150-acre marsh 
land near Corpus Christi, Texas. A 
fence was built around the area so 
that no one could disturb or frighten 
the pair of whoopers. 

Early this month two eggs were 
found in the female whooper’s nest. 
The bird experts hope these eggs 
will hatch in the next few days and 
help save whooping cranes from 
dying out. 





Harris and Ewing photo 
FIRST AMBASSADRESS ever sent to 
Washington by another country is 
Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit of India. 
Other ambassadors sent here have been 
men. Madame Pandit is shown here, up- 
on her arrival, with her daughter, Rita. 


Sweet Potatoes Fed 
To Cattle in South 


Sweet potatoes are helping our 
southern states raise cattle—and the 
cattle don’t mind at all. 

Usually cattle are fed fodder such 
as straw, hay, grain meal, and corn. 
But the southern states do not pro- 
duce much fodder. They must buy 
it from other states. 

Such fodder, especially corn, is ex- 
pensive. The southern states spend 
about $1,000,000,000 every year for 
fodder and for transporting it. Feed 
made from sweet potatoes, a rich 
and nourishing food, which can be 
grown in the south, costs less money. 

By using sweet potatoes, one of 
their largest crops, southern states 
hope to raise more cattle than they 
have raised in the past. 


CAREFULLY HARVESTED 


Sweet potatoes. which are roots, 
must be removed carefully from the 
ground. They are harvested care- 
fully by hand to make sure they will 
not be damaged. At present, south- 
ern farm experts are testing ways to 
harvest sweet potatoes by machine. 

About 300 to 600 bushels of sweet 
potatoes can be grown on one acre 
of land. 

Sweet potatoes make a tasty side 
dish for baked ham, turkey, and 
other meats. Sweet potatoes are also 
used to make syrup, dyes, paste, 
flour, and vinegar. 

The five southern states that pro- 
duce the most sweet potatoes are 
Georgia, North Carolina, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. 


Oil and Gasoline 
Made from Coal 


Early this month our Government 
opened two new factories in Louisi- 
ana, a town in Missouri. The two 
factories, run by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, will make gasoline and oil 
from coal. 

The two new factories will not 
produce a great deal of gasoline 
and oil. They were built to show 
businessmen how coal can _ be 
changed into gasoline and oil. Our 
Government hopes companies will 
soon build plants that will make 
large amounts of gasoline and oil 
from coal. 

Many industrial leaders were pres- 
ent when the two new factories were 
opened. They rode to the place on a 
special train from St. Louis. The 
train ran on Diesel oi] which was 
made from coal. This was the first 
time in our history that a U. S. train 
used oil made from coal. 

The two factories cost $15,000,000 
to build. In one factory, coal is 
ground into a fine powder. Then hy- 
drogen, a gas, is forced ‘into the coal 
powder by great heat and pressure. 
The coal powder changes into oil. 

In the second factory, coal is 
mixed with oxygen and steam at 
temperatures between 2,000 and 
2.500 degrees. This changes the coal 
into gas. From this gas, the factory 
makes such fuels as aviation and au- 
tomobile zasoline. 

Our Government started these fac- 
tories because it wants to make sure 
that the U. S. will always have a 
plentiful supply of gasoline and oil. 

Some engineers think such fac 
tories are not necessary. They say 
there is no danger of our running 
short of natural petroleum, from 
which gasoline and oil are made. 





HAPPY VACATION! 


With this issue, the Editors bid 
you good-bye until September, and 
wish you a pleasant and healthful! 
vacation. Next term Junior Scholastic 
will be back with many exciting 
features. 

Teachers: May we remind you 
again to place your renewal orders 
now, if you have not already done 
so? The order may be revised in 
September. 





Big Four Now Meeting 
To Discuss Germany 


The city of Berlin welcomed the 
end of the blockade with a celebra- 
tion. 

Meetings were held all over the 
city on May 12. 

A school holiday was declared. 

The first German passenger train 
to run from Berlin to Western Ger- 
many was jammed with people just 
out for the ride. 

There was a “blockade derby.” 
German companies offered prizes for 
the first vehicle to arrive from Helm- 
stedt in the British zone. 

A special train was run into Berlin 
carrying 250 newspaper men, radio 
reporters, and magazine writers. 

Freight trains carrying coal, pota- 
toes, and other goods moved into 
Berlin from the western zones. 

All told, May 12 was a festive and 
joyful day in Berlin. 

But government leaders in many 
parts of the world were not so joy- 
ful. They said, “The ending of the 
Berlin blockade is good. But it does 
not mean that all the problems of 
Germany are solved. We are still 
faced by the most difficult problems.” 


MEETING STARTS 

In Paris, on May 23, representa- 
tives of the Big Four—the U.S., 
Britain, France, and Russia—sat 
down to talk over the problems of 
Germany. Many of these problems 
were the same ones that caused the 
last Big Four meeting on Germany, 
in December, 1947, to break up. 

One of the biggest problems is: 
What kind of government shall Ger- 
many have? 

The Western Allies—the U.S., 
Britain, and France—recently agreed 
to unite their zones of Germany. 
They decided to set up a German 
Federal Republic. (See Junior Scho- 
lastic, April 27.) 

Its capital is Bonn. 

The people of Western Germany 
have voted in favor of a constitution 
for the Republic. This constitution, 
like our own, is democratic. It guar- 
antees the people of Western Ger- 
many many freedoms. 

Russia opposes the Federal Ger- 
man Republic. 

Russia says this type of govern- 
ment gives too much power to the 


states and not enough to the central 
government. 

Russia says the new republic is 
splitting Germany. She says all of 
Germany should be united. 

The Western Allies believe all of 
Germany should be united, too. But 
they want to make sure German 
Communists will not be able to seize 
control. They do not want Germany 
to become a Russian satellite. 

Other problems being discussed 
by the Big Four are: 

1. Boundaries. After World War 
II, Russia gave Poland some of Ger- 
many’ land. The Western Allies 
want part of this land returned to 
Germany. 

2. Reparations. Russia is de- 
manding reparations (payment for 























damage done during the war) from 
Germany. The reparations are to be 
goods produced by Germany. The 
Big Four have not agreed on what 
kind of goods should be used for 
reparations. They have not agreed 
on the value the goods should have. 

The Western Allies are sending 
many supplies into Germany. They 
want to make sure these supplies are 
not used to make goods for repara- 
tions. If that happened, then the 
Western Allies, not Germany, would 
be paying the reparations. 

3. The Ruhr Valley. The valley 
is the center of the German coal, 
iron, steel, and coke industries. It is 
now run by six nations—the U.S., 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg. Russia 
also wants a hand in running the 
valley. 

4. Foreign troops. The Western 
Allies want to keep some troops in 
Germany. Russia is said to want all 
foreign troops removed. 
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Stan MacGovern in the New York Post 


There’s Still a Rough Road Ahead 
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don't like each other and often 

scrap. But both boys are on the 
school baseball team. When the 
team plays another school, see how 
quickly the boys forget their differ- 
ences. Don't they work with each 
other to win the game for their 
team? 

Nations can act like that, too. 

In wartime, peoples on the same 
side work together well. They want 
to win the war quickly and to save 
lives. 

But in peacetime, these same peo- 
ples sometimes do not find it easy 
to get along. Nations may quarrel 
over trading rights and boundaries, 
colonies and atom bombs. And some- 
times a war arises out of these quar- 
rels. 

The peoples of the world do not 
like killing and bombing and de- 
stroying. They want to build their 
lives and countries in peace. 

How can war be prevented? 

Nations can get together and talk 
their problems over. If two or more 
nations disagree, sometimes other 
countries can help settle the trouble. 

Nations working together need a 
world organization. There have been 
world organizations in the past. 
None has been very successful. But 


Pracr i two boys in your class 
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Official Untied Nations photos 





These Secretariat members come from 
China, Colombia, India, Norway, U. S., 
Britain. Can you tell which is which? 


a few years ago the nations of the 
world decided to try again. They 
started the United Nations. 

World War II was still being 
fought when the United Nations was 
born. But victory was near. Every- 
one knew that Germany and Japan 
would lose. 

All during the war the leaders of 
many nations planned a world or- 
ganization for peacetime. One of 
these leaders was our own President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. On April 25, 
1945, thirteen days after his death, 
46 nations first met to form a perma- 
nent organization. 

Today, 59 nations belong to the 
United Nations. 

The U. N. has six main branches. 
They are the Security Council, Gen- 
eral Assembly, International Court 
of Justice, Secretariat, Economic and 
Social Council, and _ Trusteeship 
Council. It also has about 25 smaller 
agencies that do many different jobs. 

But no list of branches can give 
you the feel of U. N., of millions of 


people all over the world working 
together. U. N. delegates represent 
men and women who belong to 
many races, speak many languages, 
practice many religions. 

Nearly every day there is some- 
thing in the newspapers or on the 


The United 


Nations 


radio about the U. N. Often it does 
not sound like good news. The re- 
port may be about a quarrel in the 
Security Council or in the General 
Assembly. 

Some people think the United Na- 
tions does not do much good be- 
cause the U. N. has not solved all 
the world’s problems. 

But these people overlook two 
very important things: 

l. Nobody knows how much 
worse off the world might be with- 
out the U. N. 

2. The U. N. does many good and 
important things which seldom get 
big headlines in the newspapers. 


A HELPING HAND 


The U. S. is a rich country. But 
our people ofteri need help when 
they are poor or sick or out of work. 
When we need help, we usually turn 
to our church, club, Community 
Chest, or Government agencies. 

But in many other lands, the U.N. 
holds out a helping hand when it is 
needed. 

Displaced persons have found 
new homes with the help of U. N.’s 
International Refugee Organization. 

Some farmers have seen their land 
grow fertile again with help from 
U. N.’s Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization. 

The World Health Organization is 
battling such diseases as malaria, 
cholera, smallpox, and tuberculosis. 

These are a few of the many good 
things the U. N. does. 

The U. N. has only made a start 
with this work. But it hopes that in 
the future it will be able to help 
many nations give their peoples 
enough food, work, schools, and 
health care. 





This radio script was prepared by the 
United Nations Department of Public In- 
formation, Radio Division. 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
But, a 14-year-old boy 
Jane, a 13-year-old girl 
Four OFF-STAGE VOICES 
U. N. Guarp 


URUGUAYAN MEMBER OF THE SECRE- 
rARIAT 

Rapio ANNOUNCER 

Voice (on filter): U.N.—calling You! 


U.N.—calling You! U.N.—calling You! 
(Code .. . —) 

Narrator: Yes, this is your United 
Nations calling you. It doesn’t seem to 
matter much how old we are—everyone 
likes surprises. And 1 have a surprise 
for you. Shut your eyes tight and don’t 
pen them until I say “Peek.” 

Bit: Sounds 
OK—my eyes are shut. 

JANE: Mine, too. 

Narrator: Well, instead of putting 
the surprise in front of you like (snap) 
that, I've got to . . . well, sort of put 
you in front of the surprise. So, if you'll 
pardon being juggled around a bit, I'll 
ust pick you up (slide whistle up) and 

t.you down (slide whistle down) on 
Long Island about 17 
miles from New York City. Now, open 
our eves, 

Bill! Look! It’s Lake Success! 
Fiftv-nine flags in a great circle! It’s 
just like the pictures, Bill! 

Bitt: Look at the building! Golly, 
t’s big! It’s sort of modernistic and all 
Why, I can't even see the 
end of it. Pinch me somebody, so I'll 
know where I am. 

Narrator: No need of that. You 
guessed right. You're standing in front 
t the temporary Headquarters of the 
United Nations. The fifty-nine flags 
ire the flags of the fifty-nine members. 
{And the miodernistic building—well, 
mce upon a time, that was a factory. 
Pause) Want to get along? 

Bitt: You mean we're going in? 

Narrator: Sure thing. 


silly to me, but I’m 


vame., 


t highway on 


JANE: 


windows. 


* (Sound: Footsteps on cement. Fea- 


ture a few seconds. Then fade behind.) 

Britt: What's this tall wire fence 
around the grounds for? 

Narrator: That’s to set this plot of 
land off from the land around the 
Headquarters, Bill. When we _ go 
through the gate here, we're leaving 
the United States and entering (pause) 
the Capital of the World. Would you 
like to stop and speak to a guard? 

Jane: Yes, aren't their uniforms 
handsome? 

Britt: There you go. You've forgot- 
ten all about the U.N. 

Jane: Why, I have not. I was just 
going to add, they are the same blue 
as the United Nations flag, flving there 
over the building. 

Narrator: Good morning, John. 

Guarp: Good morning, sir. 

Narrator: I've a couple of visitors 
today. Thought maybe they'd like to 
hear about your part in the U.N. 

Guarp (proudly): Well, I'm one of 
the United Nations Guards. There are 
100 of us. You'll see the others as you 
go through the building. It’s our job 


Outside U. N. Headquarters 22-foot flagpoles 
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to guard the headquarters here and to 
protect the United Nations’ delegates 
and staff. Yes, and visitors too. 

Bit: Sounds like an important job. 


Guarp: In a way it is. When the 
General Assembly meets here, we're 
responsible for some of the world’s 
leading statesmen. 

Bit: But I thought the delegates 
would have secret service men from 
their own countries. 

Guarp: They do. We work with 
men from the FBI, Scotland Yard, the 
French Sureté, the Russian MVD, and 
with Arabian Guards. (Pause) The 
Arabians wear gold swords, you know. 

BiLL: Thev do? Swords in 1949? 

Jane: I'd love to see one. 

Gvuarp: You'll see plenty of unusual 
things inside. (Fade) 


Narrator: Thanks, John. Come 
along, Jane, Bill. It's getting quite 
windy out here. (Feature footsteps 


briefly) You'll get a close view of the 
flags from the top of the steps here. 
(Footsteps up stairs) There. 


fly flags of all member nations. 
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Jane: Which flag has the honor of 
being right in front of the building? 

Narrator: Today it’s Afghanistan— 
tomorrow, Argentina. You see, the flags 
are in alphabetical order and they ro- 
tate around the circle. 

Jane: So that no flag will have a 
favored position? 

Narrator: That’s exactly it. And 
they’re flown only on days when the 
Councils are meeting here at Head- 
quarters. Well, let’s go in, shall we, 
and get a first-hand view of the Unit- 
ed Nations Secretariat (sek-reh-TARE- 
ih-at) in action? 

Jane: Oh, the entrance is beautiful, 
isn’t it? 

Narrator: Yes, most of the top ex- 
ecutive offices are in this front section, 
but the building extends the length of 
several city blocks behind this. There 
are many long corridors leading into 
parts of the old factory that have been 
cut up into tiny offices—600 of them. 

Brit: Six hundred offices? Whatever 
for? 

Narrator: For the 3,000 staff mem- 
bers. You see, the Secretariat is by far 
the biggest part of the United Nations. 
Its job is to serve all the other parts 
like the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, and ECOSOC (the Economic 
and Social Council). The Secretariat 
helps them carry out their duties. 

(Sound: Delivery cart in and out 
fast.) 

Jane: Look out, Bill! 

Narrator (laughing): That's one of 
the mail carts, Jane. Those boys handle 
over 15,000 pieces of mail a day. Come 
this way now. I want you to visit the 
Security Council Chamber first. (Fade) 

(Sound: Footsteps in up and fade.) 

JANE (reading): Conseil de Securite 
-En seance. 

BLL: Say, why is everything written 
in French as well as English? 

Narrator: French and English are 


the two working languages of the Unit- 
ed Nations, Bill. Every speech and ev- 
ery report is produced in both lan- 
guages. So, of course, are all the signs 
here at Headquarters. Come on, we'll 
go in. (Slight fade—pause—fade.) Now 
this is where the Security Council 
meets. 

Bru: It’s like a theatre. How many 
people does it hold? Where does the 
council sit? 

Jane: What are the glass booths in 
the side walls? 

Narrator (laughing): I may need 
an assistant, fo answer all those ques- 
tions. First of all, Bill, the eleven Se- 
curity Council members sit in the blue- 
green chairs around the horse-shoe 
table up there. You can tell where each 
member sits by the lettered signs at the 
places. Now see that T-shaped table 
right in front of them? 

Bru: Yes. 

Narrator: That’s for the translators. 
The rose section here is for the audi- 
ence. It seats about 500. 

Butt: And anyone can visit the meet- 
ings? 

Narrator: Yes, since the United 
Nations is a union of the people of the 
world, a place is provided for the peo- 
ple to see what is going on. 

(Sound: Door opening—cart rolling 
by—clinking of ice in pitcher.) 

Voices: (Many people talking at 
once ) 

Jane: Look, they’re bringing in big 
pitchers of ice water. 

Narrator: Yes, they'll place them 
on the table between the delegates. 
They're getting ready for a Council 
meeting this afternoon. 

Britt: But how does the Council 
work? 

NaRRATOR: Here comes someone 
who can tell you better than I can. 

Jane: Who is it? 

Narrator: He’s a Secretariat mem- 
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ber from Uruguay. He’s in the Depart- 
ment of Security Council Affairs. May- 
be he'll tell us how the Council works. 

UruGuayan (coming): How does the 
Council work? The Council is like a 
policeman and like a jury. First it tries 
to keep two countries from fighting. 
But, if they do fight, then the Council 
says, “Stop!” That’s the policeman. 
But, it would be foolish to say, “Stop!” 
and then walk away, wouldn't it? 

Bit: Yes, I suppose the fight would 
start all over again. 

Urnucuayan: So—the Council has to 
be also a jury. It calls together the 
parties—here in this room sometimes. 
It listens to both sides of the story 
and then it suggests ways of settling 
the quarrel. 

BiLL: But suppose the countries con- 
tinue to fight—what then? 

Urucuayan: Then the Security 
Council has the right to enforce the 
law against fighting. It can call on any 
member of the United Nations for 
armed forces, for bases—or for what- 
ever will keep the peace. But the Coun- 
cil has never agreed on a plan for using 
this power. 

Bit: It’s much clearer now. 

Urnucuayan: That is it, as you say, 
in a nutshell. (Fade) 

Bit: Thank you. 

Jane: Where are we going now? 

(Sound: Footsteps in—feature and 
carry behind.) 

NaRRATOR: Just down the hall here 
to the ECOSOC (EE-koh-sock) cham- 
ber. 

But: That’s something I won't for- 
get—the Economic and Social Council, 
isn’t _it? 

Narrator: Right. 

Jane: Bill—look! Through that win- 
dow! What is it? 

Britt (reading): K2UN-—It’s a radio 
station. 

Narrator: Yes, that’s the U.N. Ham 
Station. It’s operated by the United 
Nations Radio Amateur Club. That's a 
group of licensed ham operators who 
cooperate with U.N. 

Bitt: Do they really contact fara- 
way places? 

Narrator: Well, last night a staff 
member: here talked with her husband 
who is stationed in Haifa, in Palestine. 

Jane: That must be thrilling. 

Narrator: We'll come back and 
visit it later if you'd like. 

(Sound: Feature foosteps and fade 
to.) 

Narrator: And here we are. You'll 
learn that it isn’t much different from 
the Security Council room. Jane, ladies 
first. 

Jane: There are more places at the 
table, aren’t there? 

Narrator: That's because ECOSOC 
has 18 members instead of 11. And 
see the long table at the front? What 





do you read on the place markers 
there? 

Jane: WHO — That's 
Health Organization. 

Britt: And FAO-that’s Food and 
Agriculture. There are places marked 
for all the specialized agencies! 

Jane: Our teacher told us once that 
the specialized agencies are the hands 
of ECOSOC. They: do its work all over 
the world. But you haven't told us yet 
about the glass booths. 

Narrator: .That’s right, I haven't. 
Suppose we sit down right here and 
I'll tell you. 

Britt: The seats are comfortable. 

Narrator: Now the booths over 
there on your left are for radio broad- 
casters and photographers. If you look 
closely you'll see a movie camera set 
up there in that last booth. 

JANE: I see it. 

Narrator: They're all set to take 
pictures as soon as the meeting starts. 
I can explain the booths on the other 
side better if you'll take these two 
walkie-talkie sets here. 

Bit: Real walkie-talkies! 

Narrator: Now put on 
phones. That's it. 

Brtt: What's this little switch with 
five numbers? 

NARRATOR: That’s called a selector 
switch, Bill. It’s the key to what we call 
simultaneous translation. Let’s pretend 
we are at a meeting. A delegate sitting 
up there at the table is speaking. (Fade) 

Ist Voice (filter): Whatever course 
we take must serve the interests of all 
the people of the world. 

Narrator: Now turn the switch to 
number 5. 

(Sound: Switch.) 

2nv Voice (filter): Sea cual sea, el 
curso que sigamos debe servir los in- 
tereses de todos los pueblos del mundo. 

Narrator: Switch to 3. 

(Sound: Switch.) 

3rD Voice (filter): Quelque soit la 
ligne de conduite que nous adoptions, il 
faut qu'elle serve les interets de tous 
les peuples du monde. (Fade) 

NARRATOR: At every turn of the dial 
vou hear the same speech in a differ- 
ent language—English, French, Russian, 
Spanish, Chinese. Take your choice. 

Jane: But how is it done? 

Narrator: Well, in the booths on 
vour right interpreters are translating 
the speaker’s words just as fast as they 
ire said. If a delegate doesn’t under- 
stand the language that’s being spoken, 
he can tune in on one he does under- 
stand. Then he is able to follow the 
speech as it is made. 

Jane: There must be a lot of plan- 
ning behind these meetings. 

Narrator: There is and that’s part 
of the job of the Secretariat. It arranges 
all the meetings, prepares material on 
the subjects to be discussed, translates, 
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interprets, broadcasts. It does every- 
thing to assist the Councils in their 
work, 

Britt: You talk about broadcasting. 
Sometimes I hear a program that says 
“We take you now to Lake Success.” 
Are there studios right here at U.N. 
Headquarters? 

Narrator: Yes, and the program 
you are talking about, Bill, is U.N. To- 
day. It’s carried by over 100 stations 
in the United States. We call it the 
Network for Peace. It gives everyone 
a chance to know what has happened 
in the U.N. today. 

BuL: From now on, I'll listen! 

Narrator: Would you like to see 
the studio? 

JANE: Would we! 

Narrator: They should be broad- 
casting right now. We might hear any 
language from Tagalog to Urdu. You 
see, they broadcast in 22 different lan- 
guages, 18 hours a day. Come, the 
studios are just around the corner— 

(Sound: Feature footsteps and fade.) 

Narrator: They’re just going on the 
air. We can watch from the control 
room here. The young man announcing 
is from England. 

ANNOUNCER (slight filter—fade in un- 
der above): These transmitters have 
been placed at the disposa] of the Unit- 
ed Nations by the Voice of America. 
At 7:20—approximately four and a half 
minutes from now—you will hear a 
news broadcast in Siamese for Radio 
Bangkok. At 7:25 we present the Unit- 
ed Nations news in Burmese for our 
listeners in Burma. At 7:30 we. shall be 
broadcasting the headline news in 
English for Radio Australia followed at 
7:35 by the news in Tagalog for the 
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Philippine Republic. From 7:45 to 7:50 
there will be a news summary in 
French, and from 7:50 to 8:00 news 
and information about the United Na- 
tions in English. At 8:15 we shall pre- 
sent the United Nations Review in 
Chinese, and at 8:35 there will be a 
broadcast of news in Urdu for our lis- 
teners in Pakistan. This is the United 
Nations. (Fade to cut.) 

(Sound: Door opens—closes—cut ra- 
dio.) 

Narrator: Well, did you like it? 

Jane: And this is all part of the work 
of the Secretariat! 

Narrator: It’s just a tiny part of 
their work. Some day I'll bring you 
back. You'll want to visit the Film Di- 
vision that won an Oscar in 1947, and 
the Press Section where you'll see of- 
fices of all the great newspapers in the 
world, and the U.N. Bookstore, and the 
Documents Division where they roll 
out a million pages a day. And you 
should visit the section that had to 
move the whole General Assembly to 
Paris and back again. 

Butt: It’s like an enormous industry. 

Narrator: It’s just about the most 
important industry in the world. It’s 
up to us to show our interest in it and 
keep it rolling. But come along. I've 
one more thing for you. (Footsteps in) 
Where do you suppose you'd find the 
Secretariat gathered at this time of 
day! 

But: I can make it in one guess. 

Cuorus: Cafeteria. 

(Sound: Laughter and footsteps up 
and fade to clatter of dishes. Babble of 
voices.) 

Bit: I never saw anything so big. 

Jane: How many people are here? 

Narrator: Offhand I'd guess near 
1,000—about a third of the Secretariat, 
people from maybe 50 nations. 

Britt: But they're all dressed like 
us. 

Jane: No, they're not, Bill. There’s 
an Indian girl in an orchid robe. 

Narrator: That’s called a sari. 

Jane: And all the Chinese girls are 
in their native costumes. And look! 

Bit: There’s a man in a purple 
turban. 

JANE: They all seem to be getting 
along together in spite of their dif- 
ferences. 

Narrator: Yes, it’s kind of proof 
of what nations can do if they try, 
Bill. These people represent nearly ev- 
ery color, every race, every creed. 
They work for all the peoples of the 
world. They don’t represent the coun- 
tries they come from. You see, they 
have pledged their loyalty to a united 
world. But wait—look at the time, and 
I still have to return you safely back 
home. So. . . (slide-whistle) . . . there 
you are... and that’s just a little of 
what it’s like to be at Lake Success. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
Short Story Division 


OBBIE walked along the hot 
city street; people to the left, 


people to the right . . . so many peo- , 


ple . . . fat people . . . thin people 
... hot people. Dirty faces streaked 
with perspiration; collars once fresh, 
now wilted. The street was filled 
with the city’s noises, the city’s 
smells. She pushed her dark hair 
away from her damp forehead and 
dodged a small freckled tornado as 
he tore past her, followed by a band 
of yelling “Indians” after the “Cow- 
boy.” Bobbie did not mind the hot 
sun or the close air. She wasn't 
thinking of the weather. Today was 
the day. The day that she had been 
planning for so many weeks. She 
turned down a side street to “Ma- 
dame Anita’s Dress Shoppe.” She 
paused as she reached the small 
store. The air was cooler now. Al- 
most afraid to look, she turned to- 
ward the store window. “Was 
it. . .?” “Was it . . .?” Relief flooded 
her face. Yes, there it was in all its 
blue and silver glory. 

She entered the shop. It was cool- 
er and darker inside. A small grey- 
haired lady came toward her. 

“May I help you?” she asked, her 
voice as cool as ice water. 

“Do you—would you tell me the 
price of the dress in the window— 
the blue one?” Bobbie's voice stum- 
bled 

“The price is only $37.50,” came 
the short cool answer. 

“Only,” Bobbie thought. “If only I 
had it.” 

The voice of the saleswoman was 
so crisp, her manner so capable, that 
it made Bobbie feel clumsy in com- 
parison. After one more look at the 
precious dress, Bobbie thanked the 
saleswoman and left the store. 

Tonight was the night of the 
birthday party. Today was her fif- 
teenth birthday. Not much of a 
party really, just the family and her 
best friends, Sue and Leona, but 
that didn’t matter. The thing that 
mattered was her dress. For the past 
three weeks her food had seemed 
tasteless. When she spoke, her voice 
had carried the need of that dress. 
So complete was her obsession that 
nothing else mattered. 

Bobbie entered the small rather 
shabby apartment that was home. 


The 
Dress 


By DOTTIE GUTHRIE, 15 


Warwick High School, Morrison, Virginia 
Teacher, Mrs. Hazel T. Poindexter 


“Mother!” she called. “Mother!” 

Her mother appeared in the door- 
way of the hot smoky kitchen.” 

“What is it, dear?” Her 
sounded tired. 

“Don't you remember what day it 
is?” 

“Yes, dear. Happy~birthday, dar- 
ling. Now don’t bother with setting 
the table tonight. Be a lady of lei- 
sure on your birthday.” 

Bobbie walked slowly to her room, 
closed the door and lay across the 
bed. From her position she could see 
into the half-open closet door, could 
see her entire wardrobe, which 
wasn't much. How grand “her” dress 
would look in that closet—how won- 
derful. 

Goodness knows she had hinted 
enough. Practically every other word 
had been about the dress. Yet in her 
heart she knew that to get the dress 
her family would have to cut down 
on expenses that were already cut to 
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the bone. She knew that her father 
would have to go without his badly 
needed shoes, that her brother 
would have to do without his new 
suit of clothes. But all of this seemed 
immaterial in the glory of the 
thought of the dress. The dress—her 
dress. The thought crowded out all 
others in her mind. 

She got ready now. Leona arrived 
—then Sue. Her mother called. She 
could hardly contain herself as she 
walked from her room to the table. 

“Happy birthday to you,” sang the 
voices but she hardly heard them. 
They passed over her head like so 
much water over a dam. Soon her 
beloved dress would really belong to 
her. It would be in her possession. It 
would be hers. 

“Happy birthday, dear Bobbie.” 
She sat at the table, her face 
wreathed in smiles. Presents were 
given to her—a pair of socks from 
Sue, a handkerchief from Leona. 

“Soon I'll have my dress,” she 
thought as she thanked them, impa- 
tient to receive her parents’ gift. 

Two grimy comic books from lit- 
tle Buddy and, at last, her mother’s 
voice was saying, “Charles, get Bob- 
bie’s present from the other room.” 
Bobbie could feel her heart pound- 
ing against her as it said, “Hurry, 
hurry.” She heard her father’s foot- 
steps returning to the table . . . just 
a few seconds but it seemed like 
vears. 

Her mother was saying, “Close 
your eyes, Bobbie.” 

How silly this all seemed. She 
knew. She knew. 

“Now,” her mother’s voice came 

Bobbie opened her eyes and 
stared at the object by her plate. 
Where there should have been a 
dress box lay a small, oblong pack- 
age. : 

“Open it, dear.” She obeyed her 
mother mechanically, as if in a 
dream. Then suddenly she was cry- 
ing, tears were streaming down her 
face and she couldn't stop. 

“What's the matter, honey, don't 
you like your fountain pen?” 

“Bobbie, dear, what’s wrong?” 

Deep inside she knew that she 
must answer them. 

“Yes, yes, of course I do,” she 
sobbed, tears still coming. 

“Then why are you crying?” 

They must never know, never. She 
tried to force a smile. 

“I'm crying because I’m so happy.” 





FIRST PRIZE 


Poetry Division 


The Kitten Spring 


By MARIE CORTELYOU, 13 


Evanston (Illinois) Township High 
Teacher, Mildred Wright 


The kitten Spring crept ‘round our 
house 

a night or two ago, 

and where her velvet paws fell, 

they melted all the snow. 


The icicles broke off and fell, 
with silver, crackling sound. 

The kitten, in the eaves-trough, 
had knocked them to the ground. 


She clawed and played with all the 
buds 

up in the willow tree, 

until they came out catkins 

as soft and grey as she. 


I saw the pussy willows, and 

the melting, thinning snow. 

The kitten Spring crept ‘round our 
house 

a night or two ago. 


SECOND: PRIZE 


Crowns 


By GEORGE T. FAIRCLOUGH, 14 


Troy (New York) High School 
Teacher, Mary D. Mcinerney 


New crowns, old crowns, 

Yew crowns, gold crowns— 
Beaten from some stubborn metal, 
Hammered shape of flower petal; 
Placed upon the heads of those 
Who own Glory’s joys and woes. 
All must notice; none may pass 
Glory’s flame-face in a glass. 


In each crown there winks a star, 

And the stupid and the wise 

Say, “If they were set at war 

With the pupils of men’s eyes, 

These stars with their strange glim- 
mer 

Would show men’s eyes to be much 
dimmer.” 


All creation Yes does say; 
Only child-hearts dare give a Nay. 
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Wilderness 


THIRD PRIZE By JOYCE RIVERS, 13 


Juneau (Alaska) Elementary Public School 
Teacher, Ruth M. Johnson 


The brilliant stars like shining points of glory 

Cast down their light upon the wilderness— 

The towering pines lift up their spires toward heaven. 
Against the grayness of the winter sky 

They are but silhouettes. The rolling hills 

Are draped with snow, like ancient lords in robes, 

While kingly mountains tower far above, 

Their presence being felt by all below, 

Their white peaks dim. The glaciers on their sides 

Are cold and blue; their glazed crags deep and grim. 


The breeze that off these mammoth mountains blows 
Has changed, and turned to fierce and icy winds 
That whip the crystal snow into a mist, 

And howl and screech among the bending pines. 

The gaunt, gray wolf that toward this gale is faced 

Is whining deep and low within his throat. 

The icy crystals plunge and leap at him 

Like angry foes content with naught but death. 

They bite and sting his eyes and nose with pain, 

And make him wonder if he should turn back. 


His strength is slowly ebbing from his frame; 

No food has touched his dripping jaws for hours. 
And in his muddled brain he thinks of meat, 
And wonders where to find a place to rest 

Where there is shelter from the wind and snow. 
The land behind him was a barren waste; 
Ahead of him, he thinks, there might be cliffs. 

So desperately he struggles through the drifts 
Striving to go on, with waning strength, 

Each step more effort than the one before. 


Oh, for some meat, some meat for warmth and strengthl 
Oh, for a place to lay his weary bones! 

Then through the snowy mist he sees a blur. 

Oh, can it be the cliffs, the refuge sought? 

But now his frozen feet will move no more; 

His bleeding paws no more will brace the snows. 

He sinks into a drift. The dying wind, 

His only mourner, gently covers him. 

The brilliant stars like shining points of glory, 

Cast down their light upon the wilderness. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


Essay Division 


A Climb 


in the Moonlight 


Wain moon was full and I saw 
Bill signaling to me over the 
cool, green grass. The world 
was still beyond the tall oaks, and 
Arrowhead Mountain was waiting. I 
pushed the covers off and looked 
around, but everyone was asleep. 
The only sound that broke the silence 
was the slight rustling of our clothes 
as Bill and I slipped them on. The 
silver moon was bright enough to 
make the clearing glow with a dull, 
eerie light. Cautiously I tiptoed 
through the sleeping ranks of our 
camp, making my way slowly to Bill. 
When I came up to him, he whis- 
pered in my ear, “Don't talk till we're 
out of here.” 

Quietly we strode up the path 
leading from the clearing. After get- 
ting away from the main path, we 
followed small trails through the 
dark, clammy forest. The tall oaks 
kept out all but a tiny amount of 
moonlight, which filtered down 
through the leaves. The ground was 
damp and soft. Tree roots pushed 
their way above the ground every 
few feet, and where there were no 
trees we found thick bushes and briar 
patches. 

The trail led through a madhouse 
of vegetation. Often we stumbled 
and fell, only to pick ourselves up 
and go slowly on our way. After we 
beat through the brush for about 
half an hour, the trail before us be- 
came brighter, and quite suddenly 
we were out of the forest. Standing 
on the edge of a small prairie covered 
with small trees, patches of grass, 
and desert plants, we saw at the far 
end the mountain we were seeking. 

The huge mountain blocked out 
part of the sky and, as the moon 
illuminated the peak, a ghostly sil- 
ver arrow seemed to reach far up 
into the star-studded sky. As I stood 
gazing at that black mass of rocks 
and earth. it seemed to draw me to- 


By MICHAEL HORWITZ, 14 


San Angelo (Texas) Junior High School 
Teacher, Mrs. Faye Archer 


ward its peak with supernatural 
power. 

Bill tugged at my arm and we 
were again on our way. With no 
darkness, soggy ground or tree roots 
to slow us, we walked quickly over 
the small plain. Now that there were 
no treés to block my view, I saw the 
sky in its full splendor. The stars 
were shining brightly, and the moon 
was strong enough to cast a dark 
shadow. 

Soon the prairie was left behind 
and the slope of the mountain lay 
ahead of us. For nearly half a mile 
rocks, rocks, and more rocks were 
the only things to be seen. You could 
easily see that Arrowhead Peak had 
been carved by years and years of 
nature’s weathering. The wind and 
the rain had sculptured the arrow at 
the top of the mountain. Chips from 
nature's eternal carving had been 
piling up on this slope for millions 
of years. Rockslide after rockslide 
had caused this stretch of rocks on 
which Bill and I were standing. 
There was not a plant in sight. The 
ground was as bare as the surface of 
the moon and as lonely. Not a sound 
was heard but the crumbling of the 
rocks under our feet and the tramp- 
ing of our shoes on the large boulders. 

Finally we reached the higher 
slope where we were glad to see life 
again. The rest of the climb was 





comparatively simple although we 
had to work our way slowly up steep 
grades. 

Four hours after leaving the clear- 
ing we reached the summit. Bill 
pulled me up to the rock on which 
he was standing. He was gazing 
wildly around at the sky and I lifted 
my head to behold the sky in a blaze 
of glory. 

It seemed that every star was 
visible, from those of the first mag- 
nitude to the faintest star that had 
ever appeared. They looked so close 
that, reaching up, I felt that my 
fingers were within a few inches of 
the sky. From one horizon to the 
other the sky swarmed with stars. 
Every star, planet, asteroid, and other 
heavenly body was casting its radi- 
ance toward the earth below. The 
whole earth was bathed in bright, 
unfaltering, celestial light. Bill and I 
stood for a long time with our eyes 
on the heavens. The faraway books 
of astronomers seemed very dull 
indeed. 

Time passed so quickly that when 
Bill looked at his watch he saw that 
we had only three hours left in 
which to reach the camp. Slowly I 
forced myself out of the clutch of 
the stars, followed him over the side 
of the rock, and went with him down 
the slope. We ran all the way to the 
rocks where we once more looked 
up into the sky. The fires had gone 
out of the stars and again they were 
millions and millions of miles away. 
The skies were dim. After trudging 
over the rocks, and passing the slope 
of the mountain, we walked silently 
over the prairie. Once more our eyes 
turned skyward, but only a common 
star-filled sky was left. Past the small 
desert and into the trees, we groped 
our way to the camp. 

Returning as we left, we slipped 
silently to our cots. When I had once 
more pulled the covers over me and 
was looking up into the sky, I saw 
that the sky above me was radically 
different from that sky on the top of 
the world. Lying awake I wondered 
if I had not seen a miracle in which 
the stars revealed their great beauty 
for one night to those who were 
awake and watching them. 

I did not sleep the rest of that 
night nor for many other nights. I 
lay awake thinking of that night on 
top of Arrowhead Mountain when 
the sky opened up and showed to 
me the magnitude of God's great 
creation. 
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Get into the pennant fight with your favorite team in 
an All Star shirt! When you stand up to cheer, it’ll 
be perfectly clear who you’re rooting for ’cause this 


handsome sport shirt has the name and symbol of the 


“ALL STAR SHIRT’ BASEBALL CONTEST! Boys and girls, 17 and under, don’t miss this 


chance to win a free trip to the World Series, a General Electric Model 811 television set, 
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HOWARD ELLSWORTH of 
*100 Ingersoll Awards with this street 
cene done in oil 


He attends Erie Technical High School and his teacher 
is Joseph M. Plancan. 
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GERALD MAJOR, age 17, of Elmhurst, Pennsylvania won one of the 
$100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this oil painting. 


He attends Seranton Technical High School and his teacher is Blanche 
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Congratulations to the winners—and thanks to all the talented young people who 


competed for the current Ingersoll art awards. 


As one of the leading American manufacturers of watches and clocks, interested in 
living art, The United States Time Corporation feels its annual competition encour- 
ages the development of artistic endeavors. The high calibre of all the entries made 
the judging more difficult than ever and proves indeed that America’s potential in 


eee the field of fine and commercial art grows constantly greater. 


U.S. Time is happy to add the 79 new names to its roster of prize winners. Good luck 


to you all. May this be but the first of many recognitions for your artistic achievements. 








DONALD PRYOR of Wichita, Kansas won one of the $100 McIVER JACKSON of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania won one of the 
Ingersoll Art Awards with a water color of a baseball game. £100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this water color. 

He attends Wichita High School North and his teacher is He attends Westinghouse High School and his teacher is Grace 
Margie Goodwin. A. Johns. 
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Second Prize Group 3 
Ellen Howey 
New York, N. Y 
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First Prize Group 1 


Julie Lindblom {i 


Jamestown, N. Y 


First Prize Group 2—Alice cine Cincinnati, Ohio 


SALUTE TO OUR DRESS-FABRIC DESIGN WINNERS 


in the 1949 Scholastic Art Awards 


We congratulate twenty-four national winners and commend 
thousands of students who competed enthusiastically... 
they've inspired a new group of AMER-MILL fabrics! 


» You will be proud to buy these beautiful 
fen AMERICAN STUDENT PRINTS 


moe ~ 


{ at the very stores which display 


student designs entered 
in spring 1950 
REGIONAL 


EXHIBITIONS 


~ 


AMERICAN. SILK MILLS 
Sponsor of Dress-Fabric Design 


1400 Broadway. New York 18-°N.Y 





rt and 
Photography 
wards 


INGERSOLL STATE AWARD for North Dakota, 
$25, Tempera, by Geylan Bergren, 13, 


On this page and on the cover are Minet (North Dakota) Junior ‘igh - Scheel. 


selected examples of prize-winning Art 
and Photography Award entries in 
Group I. A complete list of top prize- 
winners appears on pages 18 and 21. 
Winners of konorable mentions and 
places will receive certificates and will 
be notified by their teachers. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Dress Fabric Design, by 
julie Lindblom, 13, Lincoln Jr. H. S$. James- 
town, N. Y. (American Silk Mills, sponsor.) 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, General Poster, by Geraldine Worline, 
15, Horace Mann Jr. H. $., Les Angeles, Calif. (American 
Crayon Co., sponsor.) First shown, Bullock's regional. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Black Ink, by Allen Mitchell, 
16, Bushwick H. $., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Higgins Ink Co., 
sponsor.) First shown, Abraham and Straus regional. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Photography (Activities), 
by Thomas Relucio, 15, Memorial Jr. High 
School, San Diego, Calif. (Scholastic-Ansco, spon- 
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Scholastic Writing Awards 


On this page are printed the winners 
in the Junior Division of the Scholastic 
Writing Awards. We regret that we do 
not have sufficient space to print the 
names of students who received com- 
mendations. They will be notified direct- 
ly through certificates sent to their prin- 
cipals. 

Short Story, Poetry, and Essay class- 
ifications are sponsored by L. E. Water- 
man Co., manufacturers of fountain 
pens. 


International Letter Writing is spon- 


sored by Kellogg Co., manufacturers of 
breakfast cereals. 


SHORT STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 


DOTTIE GUTHRIE, 15, Warwick HS., 
Morrison, Va. Teacher, Mrs. Poindexter. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 


DAWN MEREDITH TEDLOCK, 14, College 
H.S., Pittsburg, Kans. Teacher, Mrs. Day. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 


PEGGY SOWER, 14, Hanley Jr. HS., 
University City. Mo. Teacher, Nina Alex- 
ander. 


FOURTH PRIZES: Waterman Pen 

Anne Butchart, 13, Flagstaff (Ariz.) Jr. 
H.S. Teacher, Mr. D. L. Skaggs. 

Dolores Callahan, 15, Vincentian Institute, 
Albany, N. Y. Teacher, Sr. M. Gratia 

Sari Elizabeth Derby, 14, Colonel White 
School, Dayton, O. Teacher, Osee A. Burke. 

Mary Ann Shonosky, 14, H. B. Endicott 
Jr. H.S., Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
Clark 

Nancy Jane Stanley, 14, 
(Mich.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Brecheisen. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Natalie Adamovich, 15, East Jr. HS., 
Binghamton, N. Y. Teacher, Mary L. Hinck- 
ley. 

Ellen Faber, 13, Benjamin Franklin 
School, Binghamton, N. Y. Teacher, Bess 
Campbell 

Rosalie Fry, 14, Riverside H.S., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Teacher, Helen Batty 

Dorothy Mae Jeffers, 16, Henry B. Endi- 
cott Jr. H.S., Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
Clark. 

Kathryn A. Maurer, 15, Lebanon (Pa.) 
Catholic H.S. Teacher, Valerie Nichols 

William Hastings Metzger, 13, Daniel 
Worley School, Canton, O. Teacher, Martha 
Lambert 

Brockman Morris, 14, Holmes H.S., Co- 
vington, Ky. Teacher, Mrs. Tudor 

Marjorie Schiff, 13, Wilson Jr. H.S., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. Teacher, Katherine Van 
Alen 

Beverly Ann Stanley, 12, Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) H.S. Teacher, Virginia Neptune. 

Ann Togawa, 14, R. L. Stevenson Inter. 
School, Honolulu, T.H. Teacher, Mrs. Jack- 


POETRY 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

MARIE CORTELYOU, 13, Evanston (Tll.) 
Twp. H.S. Teacher, Mildred Wright. 
SECOND PRIZE: $15 

GEORGE T. FAIRCLOUGH, 14, Troy 


Big Rapids « 


WINNERS, JUNIOR DIVISION 


(N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Mary D. McInerney. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 


JOYCE RIVERS, 13, Juneau (Alaska) 


Elem. Public School. Teacher, Ruth M. 
Johnson. 


FOURTH PRIZES: Waterman Pen 

Ann Austin, 14, Edgemont School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. Teacher, Eleanor M. Tomb. 

Frances Schoenberg, 14, Central Jr. H.S. 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Bessie Whitford. 

Lois Anne Davison, 14, Milton (Pa.) Jr. 
H.S. Teacher, Catherine Balliet. 

Jane Olver, 14, G. Washington Jr. H.S., 
Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Emeline Riley. 

Jo Ann Klein, 14, St. Joseph Academy, 
Des Moines, Ia. Teacher, Sr. Mary Joan 
Frances 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Philip Gotthoffer, 14, Public School 208, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Muraskin. 

Joseph A. Graneto, 14, St. Louis (Mo.) 
University H.S. Teacher, Rev. A. F. Coomes. 

Erlend Ericsen Jacobsen, 15, Gilman 
Country School, Baltimore, Md. Teacher, 
R. C. Barker. 

Alona Mealey, 15, .Jefferson Jr. HS., 
Long Beach, Calif. Teacher, Robert P. 
Phipps 

Susanna R. Miller, Martinsburg (W. Va.) 
Jr. H.S. Teacher, Mrs. James Laise. 

Vera Spohr, 14, Edgemont School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. Teacher, Eleanor M. Tomb. 

William Donald Wiel, 14, Francisco Junior 
H.S., San Francisco, Calif. Teacher, Nora 
Geer. 

Margaret Williams, 12, Roosevelt School, 
Ferndale, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Hooker. 


ESSAY 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 


MICHAEL HORWITZ, 14, San Angelo 
(Tex.) Jr. H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Archer. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 


SHIRLEY JOANNE CARR, 14, San Angelo 
(Tex.) Jr. H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Archer. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
BARBARA WIECZOROWSKI, 14, Evans- 
ton (Ill.) Twp. H.S. Teacher, Mary L. Taft. 


FOURTH PRIZES: Waterman Pen 

Lynn Giessow, 14, John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Mr. Parry. 

Janet Goodwin, 14, Washington Jr. HS., 
Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Mead. 

Patricia Henlock, 14, Elizabeth Seton 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sr. Julia 
Teresa. 

Sheila Mobley, 14, Henry B. Endicott Jr. 
H.S., Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Clark. 

Carol Salzman, 14, Hathaway Brown 
School, Shaker Heights, O. Teacher, Sarah 
Cc. Birney. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Barbara Gallagher, 13, Willard Jr. HS., 
Berkeley, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Dunkum. 

Julie Hogue, 15, McMain H.S., New Or- 
leans, La. Teacher, Miss M. Stanley. 

Carol Ann Léonard, 14, St. Augustine's 
School, Hartford, Conn. Teacher, Sr. Anne 
Joseph. 

Dorothy Ann Lewis, 13, Vale (S. D.) Ind. 
School. Teacher, Mayme Miller. 

Diane McDonald, 14, Bloom Twp. HS., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Teacher, F. Wallace. 

George Pastrikos, 14, H. B. Endicott Jr. 
HS., Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Clark. 


Carol Prather, 14, Alexander Hamilton 
H.S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. A 
von Poederoyen. 

Valerie Pressendo, 14, Bloom Twp. HS., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Teacher, Miss Wallace 

Christina Smith, 14, Roosevelt H.S., Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Willner. 

Dawn Meredith Tedlock, 14, College HS., 
Pittsburg, Kans. Teacher, Mrs. Day. 


INTERNATIONAL LETTER 
WRITING 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 


BETTY SMITH, 15, R. E. Fitch HS., 
Groton, Conn. Teacher, Catherine Deviney 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 


KAY KYNER, 14, West Jr. H.S., Waterloo. 
Ia. Teacher, Marguerite Fowler. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 


BARBARA M. FLORANCE, 13, East Jr 
H.S., Binghamton, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs 
Wurdsinger. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Donna Laugen, 13, West Jr. H.S., Water- 
loo, Ia. Teacher, Marguerite Fowler. 

Adele Lazar, 14, West Jr. H.S., Waterloo, 
Ia. Teacher, Marguerite Fowler. 

Dolores Loughner, 14, A. Hamilton Jr 
H.S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Mildred M 
Finch. 

Kathleen Mulvey, 13, Laurel School, 
Shaker Heights, O. Teacher, Mrs. D. G 
Jordan. 

Nancy Shore, 14, West Jr. H.S., Waterloo, 
Ia. Teacher, Marguerite Fowler. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Rita Evens, 14, West Jr. H.S., Waterloo 
Ia. Teacher, Marguerite Fowler. 

Wilma Richwine, Belleville (N. J.) HS 
Teacher, Mr. Hensinger. 

Beverly Rustad, 14, West Waterloo HS. 
Waterloo, Ia. Teacher, Marguerite Fowler 

Joan Schuman, 15, West Jr. H.S., Waterloo, 
Ia. Teacher, Marguerite Fowler. 

Lary Zearley, 15, West Jr. H.S., Waterloo, 
Ia. Teacher, Marguerite Fowler. 





Writing Awards 
Judges 


Junior Division 


Short Story: Helen Ferris, Editor-in 
Chief, Junior Literary Guild; Irving 
Crump, Editor, Boy's Life; Ethel M 
Duncan, writer of books and plays for 
young people. 

Poetry: Laura Benét, poet and edi 
tor; Hughes Mearns, educator in the 
field of creative writing; Dr. Elias Lie 
berman, poet and Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools in New York City 

Essay: Margaret C. Scoggin, Libra 
rian and Editor of anthologies for young 
people; Mrs. Helen Halter Long, Prin- 
cipal, Chatsworth Avenue School, Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 
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Here’s an easy way to raise 
money toward that new projec- 
tor for the school or new equip- 
ment for your troop, club or 
recreation room. Just start your 
group collecting these famous 
box-tops and wrappers—then 
send them in and get a check by 





READ THE 


1. Any non-profit, non-political organization such as 

hurches, fraternal orders, women’s clubs, boys’ or 
rirls’ clubs and farm youth organizations may take 
part in this plan. If the organization includes several 
units, chapters or troops, each unit must submit its 
wrappers and box-tops independently of all the others. 
Hereafter, these individual units, chapters, troops, 
ete. will be referred to as “groups.” If you are in 
ioubt as to the eligibility of your group, write to the 
address given in Rule 4 for information. 


2. Procter & Gamble will pay to these groups: 
l¢ for each Ivory Flakes box-top (either size) 
l¢ for each Duz box-top (any size) 


6¢ for each Camay wrapper (either bath or regular 
size) 


provided the total value of the bundle is $1 or more. 


Cash will be paid for wrappers and box-tops from 
these 3 Procter & Gamble products only. Just the 
outer wrappers from Camay and the box-tops from 
Duz and Ivory Flakes will be accepted. Do not send 
in any other portions of packages. 


FOR SCHOOL PROJECTS... 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS... 
PARENT-TEACHER GROUPS... 


NOW, for a limited time only— 
Procter & Gamble offer makes box-tops 
and wrappers worth cash to your group! 


vi YRY Every lvory Flakes 
bax fop is worth 


Every Duz 
box top is worth 


COLLECT EM...CASH EM IN... sae 
THATS ALL THERE tS TO DO! 100 ATE AWARDS-———__. 

f stanecang 3 $100 cash each 
or Me two largest collections 


wrappers 


of Columbia and Howgaii. 


mail! The more you collect, the 
bigger the check! And-—in addi- 
tion—there are big bonus 
awards for organizations that 
collect the most! This offer ends 
July 31, 1949—so there’s plenty 
of time for your group to do a 
big job if you start right away! 






















1000 awarps —$1Q cash each 


f 
or the next largest collections 
wrappers by Organizations. 


L101 BONUS AWARDS IN ALL! 








AND IN ADDITION 


*21,000.2: 


mo << ATOMAL AWARDS- — — __. 


sT 
EST AWARD-$1000 cost, 


to the organization colle 
of box-tops 


cting the lorgest numb 
and wrappers. ~ 


of box-tops and 


of box-tops and 


b Pat ‘ 
Y Organizations in each stcte, District 








RULES—START YOUR GROUP TODAY! 


3. In addition, awards over and beyond these pay- 
ments will be made as follows to the groups sending 
in the largest number of box-tops and wrappers: 


1 award of $1,000 to the group sending in the largest 
total number of box-tops and wrappers. 


1,000 awards of $10 each to the groups sending in the 
next 1,000 largest collections. 


In addition, 2 awards of $100 each will be made to 
the two groups in each state sending in the two largest 
collections from their respective state. In making 
these awards, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 
will be treated as states and will each be eligible for 
two $100 awards. 


In those cases where a group is eligible for two awards, 
it will receive only the larger. 1,101 awards will be 
made to 1,101 different groups. In case of ties, the 
full award for which groups have tied will be awarded 
to each tying group. 


4. Camay wrappers, Ivory Flakes box-tops and Duz 
box-tops should each be wrapped in a separate bundle 
and then all three bundles packed together in a sturdy 
carton. Mail parcel post or ship express prepaid to: 


Ivory Flakes, Duz and Camay 
260 W. Mitchell Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Be sure to pack carefully since we cannot be respon- 
sible for packages that break open in transit.) 


5. All the box-tops and wrappers collected by a grou 
must be submitted for payment at the same time a 
if possible, in the same carton. If more than one ship- 
ping container is required, this fact should be care- 
fully reported on a participation form referred to 
below. Only one shipment of one or more cartons will 
be accepted from any one group. 


6. A convenient participation form which is available 
at your dealer’s should accompany each package sent, 
listing accurately the number of wrappers and box- 
tops enclosed and the name and address of the group. 
Packages must be sent in the name of a group and 
must have the return address on the outside. Checks 
cannot be made out to individuals. 


7. Packages must be postmarked or expressed by 
midnight, July 31, 1949. 

8. This offer is good only in the Continental United 
States and Hawaii. 
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‘Citizenship Quiz 4 
~ 


Citizenship Quiz @ == 


cacacacacacacacacac 
1. UNscramble, PLEASE 


Write the six main branches of the 
U. N. in the blanks below. The name 
of each branch has been scrambled. 
If you can’t remember all _ the 
branches, try unscrambling the names. 
Score 3 points for each. Total, 18. 


l,—- 


(erngale ylsmaseb ) 


9 


rutesvic onlucic) 
3. -— 


sacer ) 


——-—— (tetrai- 


4,.—--—- ——— eee ee oe 
(inocmoce 


Ina olasci onlucic) 


ee 


raintinlotane rucot fo situjec) 
ate ; 
——-— (pristeshute onlucic) 


My score 


2. U. N. GUIDE 


Imagine you are a U.N. guide at 
Lake Success showing a group of visi- 
tors around the Headquarters. Under- 
line the correct to each of 
these questions they might ask you. 
Score 7 points for each. Total, 28. 


answer 


1. When were plans to form the 
U. N. started? 
a. last Christmas 


b. during World War II 


c. the day President Truman 
took office 
2. Which U.N. agency helps find 


homes for displaced persons? 
a. International Trade Organiza- 
tion 
b. International 
ganization 
c. World Health Organization 
3. In what order do the 59 flags of 
the U.N members appear? 


Refugee Or- 


a. They rotate around a circle in 
alphabetical order 
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are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers cre in TEACHERS EDITION. 


cacacacacacacacaceaca 


b. Each has a fixed position. 
c. The head guard decides each 
morning. 
4. What are the two “working lan- 
guages” of the U.N.? 
a. French and Spanish 
b. English and Spanish 
c. French and English 


My score 


3. NEWS REVIEW 


Underline the word or words in the 
parentheses that correctly complete 
each of the following sentences. Score 
6 points for each. Total, 42. 

1. The end of the (Federal German 
Republic, Berlin blockade, German 
school year) occurred on May 12, 
1949. 

2. The problems of Germany are 
now being discussed by the U. S., 
Russia, France, and (China, Bulgaria, 
Britain ). 

3. The Federal German Republic 
is opposed by (Britain, Russia, the ° 
U. §.). 

4. Payment for damages done dur- 
ing a war are called (repairs, repara- 
tions, revolution). 

5. The center of German coal, iron, 
steel, and coke industries is the (Ruhr 
Valley, Mesabi Range, Tyrol). 

6. India’s ambassadress to the U. S. 
is Madame (Nehru, Pandit, Chiang 
Kai-shek). 

7. The newest member of the U.N. 
is (Iran, Iraq, Israel). 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blanks. Score 6 points for 
each. Total, 12 


My score My total score _ 








2. This bird, which 
stands five feet high 
and bliares like a 
trumpet, is a —— — 
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Large Word 


Margie: “What word of three sylla- 
bles contains 26 letters?” 

Harriet: “I don’t know.” 

Margie: “Al-pha-bet.” 


Evelyn Obedo, Jungman School, Chicago, Il 


Snappy Answer 
Dancer: “Can't you please stretch 
the music a little and play just one o1 
two more dances more for us?” 
Orchestra leader: “Sorry, this isn’t a 
rubber band.” 


Gloria Breault, Pleasant Valley School, Groton, Conn 


Guaranteed 


Timid man to his barber: “My hair is 
falling out. Can you recommend some- 
thing to keep it in?” 

Barber: “Certainly. Here is a nice 
cardboard box.” 

Tommy Perdue, Wade Jr. H. 8.. Bluefield, W. Va 


Help Wanted 
Two boys were watching a plane 
high in the sky. The first boy remarked, 
“I'd hate to be up there with that pilot.” 
The second boy answered, “I'd hate 
to be up there without him!” 


Pauline Schott, Herren Jr. H. 8., La Junta, Colo 


Two Possibilities 
Betty: “Frances, is ‘trousers’ singular 
or plural?” 
Frances (after much thought): “Sin- 
gular at the top, and plural at the bot- 


” 
tom. 
Lena Mae Riffer, Latour (Mo.) H. 8 


No Shortage 
Nervous Passenger: “What if a bridge 
has been hit and the train falls into the 
river.” 
Guard: “Oh, that’s all right, sir. We 
have plenty more trains.” 


Norma Lea Bailey, Hebron (Md.) H. 8 


Precaution 


Herb: “So you need two pairs of 
glasses—one for reading and one for dis- 
tance. But why did you buy a third 
pair?” 

Irv: “Oh, these are to look for the 
other two pairs.” 


Frederick Carlson, P. 8. 169, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Joke of the Week 


Doctor: “How is the boy who swal- 
lowed the half dollar?” 

Nurse: “No change yet!” 

George Semon. Horace Mann School, St. Paul, Minn 


Just a few of the many won- 
derful bargains in the free 
Post's Sporting Goods Catalog! 


Andy Pafko fielder’s glove by 
Wilson 


Johnny Mize first-base mitt by 
Wilson 


Yogi Berra catcher’s mitt by 
Spalding 

Bobby Riggs Golden Gate 
Nylon String tennis racket » 


Official American League base- 
ball by Spalding . . . and many 
more! ~ 


Post’s moneysaving plan 
is endorsed by BRANCH 
RICKEY, President of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and 
founder of the “farm’’ sys- 
tem in big-league baseball. 


EXTRA SAVINGS FOR 
TEAMS! 

On team orders of $50.00 or 

more, Post’s Cereals offersalarge 


EXTRA‘ discount. For details, 
check word ‘*TEAM’”’ on coupon. 





SPONSORED 


e 


s 
CEREALS 


Products of General Foods 


Post’s Cereals, Dept. S, Battle Creek, Michigan | 


Gentlemen: Please rush my: (Check One) 
* [1 POST’S SPORTS GOODS CATALOG! 


_] Special “‘team”’ discount plan 





Street 





City 
Offer terminates Dec, 31, 1949 
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Junior Scholastic Art Awards 


IE following’ is a list of the prize 

winners in the 1949 Scholastic Art 
Awards, Group I (for students in the 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades). Winners in 
Groups II and III are announced in this 
week’s issue of Senior Scholastic. Stu- 
dents who won honorable mentions and 
places in the National High School Art 
Exhibition are being notified through 
certificates sent to their principals. They 
will have their names published in the 


INGERSOLL AWARDS 
(The United States Time Corporation, 
sponsor.) An award of $100 to each student 
listed below. 
Helen Winum, 12, Honesdale (Pa.) Catholic 
H. S. Teacher, Sister Mary Peter. 


McIvor Jackson, 16, Westinghouse HS., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Grace A. Johns 


2—WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 
(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 2) 

First Prize, $25: Ellen Szymanski, 14, Junior 
H.S., Duryea, Pa. Teacher, Jessie Hastie. 

Second Prize. $15: Jane Cauffiel, 14, Coch- 
ran Jr. H.S., Johnstown, Pa. Teacher Jo- 
sephine Paul. 

Third Prize, $10: Isabelle Buckley, 14, 
Honesdale (Pa.) Catholic H.S. Teacher, Sister 
Mary Peter 


3—CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, and PASTELS 
(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 3) 


First Prize, $25: Barney Koch, 14, H. B. Elli- 
son Jr. H.S., Wenatchee, Wash. Teacher, 


Catalogue of the Art Exhibition. The art 
exhibition is held at the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., May 7-31. The photography ex- 
hibit, held at the East River Savings 
Bank, Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, opens June 1. 


Complimentary copies of the Cata- 
logue of the Art Exhibition are being 
mailed to all art teachers whose students 
are represented in the exhibition. 


Hazel Fanning. Also Strathmore Award 
(Aaron Bohrod dissenting.) 

Second Prize. $15: Tommy Salem, 15, Lin- 
coln H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Anthony 
W. Eterovich 

Third Prize, $10: Alice Mendel, 13, Upper 
Darby (Pa.) Jr. H.S. Teacher, Hester Cun- 
ningham 


4—DRAWING INK, BLACK 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 4) 


First Prize, $25: Allen Mitchell, 16, Bushwick 
H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Cyrus Milne. 

Second Prize, $15: Joan Fitzsimmons, 13, 
Maspeth (N. Y.) Junior H.S. Teacher, Mrs. T. 
Squeri. 

Third Prize, $10: Don Marrs, 14, Purcell 
School, Cincinnati, O. Teacher. Louis A. 
Weber, S.M 


5—DRAWING INKS, COLORED 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 5) 


First Prize, $25: Ellen Waite, 15, North Hol- 
lywood (Calif.) Jr. H.S. Teacher, Harriet 
Baker. 





(CONGRATULATIONS! 


Your Entries in the 22nd ANNUAL 
VENUS-SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS CONTEST 


were excellent and the competition was keen for 
the 24 Venus cash prizes and 250 special awards. 
Congratulations to you and to your art instructors! 


VENUS Drawing Pencils are winners, too! 


Professionals prefer Venus because 
they are accurately graded for per- 
fect rendering in 17 degrees. 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 





Amernican Leap Paencu. Comranr, Hosoxen, N. J. 













SEND FOR 
HELPFUL 
INSTRUCTION 
BOOK 


Send 25¢ in stamps or 
coin for “Sketching with 
Venus” .. . 24 pages of 
valuable illustrated in- 
struction on the art of 
pencil sketching. Useful 
to experts and amateurs 
alike! Address: Advertise 
ing Dept., American 
Peacil 


Lead 
Co., Hoboken, NJ. 








Second Prize, $15: Virginia Steiger, 13, Cur- 
tin Jr. H.S., Williamsport, Pa. Teacher, Helen 
Dittmar. 

Third Prize, $10: Gerald Ogburn, 13, Jack- 
son School, Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Mrs 
Marguerite Floyd. Also Strathmore and Hunt 
Awards. 


7—PENCIL DRAWINGS 
(American Lead Pencil Company 
sponsors Classification 7) 


First Prize, $25: Chris Suran, 13, Arletta 
School, Portland, Ore. Teacher, Ella Kroege: 

Second Prize, $15! Donald Enders, 15, Edi- 
son Jr. H.S., Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Ray P 
Firestone. 

Third Prize, $10: George Humphries, 13 
State College (Pa.) Jr. H.S. Teacher, Reba 
S. Esh. 


8—LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
sponsors Classification 8) 


First Prize, $30: Ben Nita Black, 13, Centra! 
Jr. H.S., Greensboro, N. C. Teacher, Mae 
Hardin. 

Second Prize, $20: Frieda Hall, 14, Parke: 
Jr. H.S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, Polls 
Harrison. 

Third Prize, $10: Nancy Vaughan, 12, Amos 
Hiatt Jr. H.S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher 
Dolores Hoffmann 


9—PRINTS 

First Prize, $25: Marilyn Sue Griffiths, 13 
Home Heights School, Overland, Mo. Teacher 
Mrs. Ethel Drew. 

Second Prize, $15: Charlotte MacDuffie, 13 
Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y 
Teacher, Mrs. Julia De Gogorza. 

Third Prize, $10: Bill Grammer, 14, Parke 
Jr. H.S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, Poll) 
Harrison. 


10—DRESS FABRIC DESIGN 
(American Silk Mills-Amer-Mill fabrics 
sponsors Classification 10) 


First Prize, $100: Julie Lindblom, 13, Lin 
coln Jr. H.S., Jamestown, N. Y. Teacher 
Eleanor Sheldon. 

Second Prize, $50: Franklin Jones, 15, Kirk- 
man Voc. H.S., Chattanooga, Tenn. Teache: 
Stephan A. Harding. 

Third Prize, $25: Wanda Springer, 14, San- 
dusky (Ohio) H.S. Teacher, Frank W. Smith 


11—GENERAL DESIGN 

First Prize, $25: LaVeda Stamos, 17, Addisor 
Jr. H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. Elea- 
nore Porter. Also Strathmore Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Joan Walker, 14, Cart 
Riverside H.S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teache: 
Mrs. Resa Oglesby. 

Third Prize, $10: Grant Yule, 13, Ben Frank 
lin H.S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Marian B 
Tuthill. 


13—LETTERING 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
sponsors Classification 13) 


First Prize, $25: Mary Ann Chapman, 14 
Oak Street Jr. H.S., Burlington, Iowa 
Teacher, Mrs. Betty Johnson. 

Second Prize, $15: Mary McCollum, 12 
Northeast Jr. H.S., Kansas City, Mo. Teache: 
Mrs. Lucille Jenkins. 

Third Prize, $10: Dorothy Steward, 14 
Grant H.S., Portland, Ore. Teacher, Mr: 
Marie Collie. Also Strathmore Award 


14—POSTERS AND ADVERTISING ART 


A—General Posters 
(The American Crayon Company 
sponsor’ Classification 14A) 
First Prize, $25: Geraldine Worline, 15 
Mann Jr. H.S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher 


Mrs. K. Herbert. 
Second Prize, $15: Patrick Eder, 15, Addison 


(Continued on page 21) 
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R.C.’and QUICKIE STOP THEIR FISHING TO 





ENJOy A Frosty ROYAL CROWN COLA PicK-UP...WHEN 








SUDDENLY THEY HEAR A SICKENING 
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ANOTHER ExciTiING fR.C. 
ANO QUICKIE Apventure ! 
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FASTER, < 
Quickie ! \e 2 
THE GIRLS 44 = 
SINKING. — 
SHE MUST be ere a 





BE HURT! a 
I'M HURRYING 

( (PUFF)...GET YOUR 

SHOES OFF AND 

GET READY / 


TO JUMP | atti 



































Gor Her! 








*2.C.“ AND QUICKIE ALWAYS ORINIK 
| ROYAL CROWN COLA. :rS sesT— 
| TASTING, FULL OF QUICK. ENERGY, 

COOL AND REFRESHING ! 











SHE‘S GONNA BE GREAT work,*e.c.” 
ALL RIGHT, QUICKIE. SHE'S COMING TO 
THE H MUST AE 





NOW IF I CAN ONL 
LIFT HER TO THE 
SURFACE IN 
om TIME.... 


oe. 








Goot. OFF WITH BEST-TASTING 
ROYAL CROWN COLA! it’s THE ONLY 
COLA THAT GIVES you ALL THREE: 


COOL REFRESHMENT. (2) TWO FULL 
(@) BEST BY TASTE-TEST FLAVOR. 
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Porsonaliyed & ATIN 
-s JACKETS 


With Your Name and 
Your Team or Camp 
e Pree! 








New—Good Looking—Popular. 
From $7.95 by mail, postpaid 


rr 


<) 


- You'll sure like these flashy, 
34 colorful, shiny Satin Jackets 
with your own first name 
= and your camp, team, schoo! 
or club name on the front. 
Most every contrasting color 
combination. You'll be proud 
of the top-quality, flannel lined, 
shiny satin that looks swell with 
the easy fitting, warm knit col- 
lar, cuffs and bottom. Boy, they really wear 
even when you treat ‘em rough. Your folks 
will be = you saw this ad when they see 
our jac hey might even want one too. 
ollywood. Athletic Co. shiny satin jackets 
are made in sizes to fit the whole family — 
Dad, Mother, Sis, and Big or Little Brother. 
Order one today. You save when you order 
by mail. We guarantee you'll be satished or 
pour money back. Sizes 2 to 6, $7.95; sizes 
to 18, $8.95; sizes 36 to 48, $9.95. We 
pay the postage and ship at once on check, 
cash, or money order. If you want COD, 
you pay the postage. When oodering give 
size and your first and second choice o' —— 
combinations. RE T 
GIVE THE NAMES YOU wet 
WANT ON THE JACKET. a 
Money back guarantee. 


WOMIM00Dumencco 


200 E. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


















Buy U. S. 
nt Stamps 








quiz-word PUZZLE 





It takes 44 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 88. 


1. A piece of music for two singers or 
instruments. 

5. Name of a dam in state outlined. 

7. State outlined. 

10. A large container for liquids. 

ll. Abbreviation for New York. 

12. Preposition a where. 

13. “Westward —— 

15. Poem. 

16. Makes pure. 

18. Roman sun god. 

19. — color. 


20. Important city in state outlined. 

22. Less than two. 

23. Abbreviation for public school. 

24. Went is the past tense of this verb. 

26. Indefinite article meaning one. 

27. A man who is very fond of fancy 
clothes. 

28. Capital of state outlined. 

33. Made tess warm. 

34. Girl's name 


Abbreviation for steamship. 

. Abbreviation for U. 
ity in state outlined. 
8. Finished 

9. You see with these. 

13. Aid, 

14. Preposition meaning belonging to. 

15. Single units. 

16. Capital of Italy. 

7. State flower of state outlined. 

18. Plant of tropical areas. 

20. Groan. 

21. Abbreviation for horsepower. 

24. Precious metal. 

25. Open (poetry). 

27. Leaping insect. 

29. Abbreviation for South 

30. Gardening tool. 

81. Abbreviation for volume. 

82. Sick. 


1. Contraction for do not. 

2. Vase. 

3. Before (poetry). 

4. “My country — — — of thee.” 
5. Tidy. 

6. 

7 


S. valley author- 


Carolina. 


Solution to this puzzle appears in the Teacher 
Edition, on page 2-T. Because this is the last 
issue of Junior Scholastic this term, the solution 
to this week's puzzle is only in Teacher Edition 


Solution to Last Week’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-owe; 4-woe; 7-Wheeling; 9- 
aisles; fo ll-nest; 14-vat; 16-pit; 18-stir 
20-some; 2l-dire; 22-rubs; 23-gas; 25-set: 26- 
obi; 28-tier; 30-fencer; 32-Fairmont; 35-ray; 
36-neo. 

DOWN: 1-Ohio; 2-West Virginia; 3-eel; 4- 
wise; 5-on; 6-E. G.; 7-wag; 8-Lent; 12-spouse: 





13-timber; 15-area; 17-test; 18-S. D.; 19-ti 
20-sr; 24-stem; 26-off; 27-bear; 29-iron; 31- 
cry; 33-n. e.; 34-to. 
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“PRED fen famous illustrator whose favorite subjects 
are those of re American life. 


¥Erom GHOST TOWN*« . .’. and legs so long that they say when 
i Phe rode i in on ‘his mule he had eee fastened at the calf.” 


Higgins pe ae India Ink, of course. Mr. Ludekens is 
aided in-his well known sensitive line treatment by the 
_ controlled surface tension of Higgins Ink. Like many other 
_. famous American illustrators, he likes the way Higgins Ink. 
'~ flows freely and evenly. Add to the quality and character 
of your own work with Bien =o your dealer for Higgins 





"eae 


a il wt ne 





*naproouceo From GHOST TOWN ay 
@. EZRA DANKE, ILLUSTRATED BY 
FRED LUDEKENS, SY PERMISSION 
OF ALFRED A. KNOPF. INC. COPY- 
RIGHT 1041 BY G. EZRA COANE. 


eI pre eT 


re" 





Art Awards 


(Continued from page 18) 


Jr. H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eleanore Porter. 

Third Prize, $10: James Vernyi, 16, Audu- 
bon School, Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Doro- 
the L. Niebes 


Teacher, Mrs. 


B—Health and Nutrition Posters 

First Prize, $25: Kevan Karl, 13, Arlington 
H.S., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Sara 
Reynolds. 

Second Prize, $15: Ronald Abblett, 13, Guil- 
ford School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Wal- 
ter J. Johnson 

Third Prize, $10: Pietrina Giordano. 
Benjamin Franklin H.S., Rochester, N 


15, 
¥. 


15—SCULPTURE 


First Prize, $25: Herbert Izuno, 17, Hyde 
Park H.S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Evelyn 
Krakover. 

Second Prize, $15: Allan Marsh, 16, Eastern 
H.S., Washington, D. C. Teacher, Mrs. Louise 
Le Quire. 

Third Prize, $10: Virginia Mulligan, 14, Arts 
H.S., Newark, N. J. Teacher, Gladys Howard. 


16—CERAMICS and CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


First Prize, $25: Norman Aroesty, 14, Memo- 
rial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mrs. Julia de Gogorza. 

Second Prize, $15: Virginia Deal, 15, An- 
drews School for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio. 

Third Prize, $10: Bobby Conn, 13, Ladue 
School, St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Virginia 
Toedtman. 


17—FABRIC DECORATION 
(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 17) 


First Prize, $25: Hazel Hobbs, 15, Caesar 
Cone School, Greensboro, N. C. Teacher, 
Elizabeth Yates. 

Second Prize, $15: Audrey Kasbohm, 14, 
Benjamin Franklin H.S., Rochester, N. Y. 

Third Prize, $10: Noel Walker, 15, Pratt 
School, Birmingham, Ala. 


1949 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards 


A—People : 

First Prize, $25: Marshall Berman, Jr., New 
Trier Twp. H.S., Winnetka, Il]. Teacher, D. F 
Smith. 

Second Prize, $15: Eddie Wylie, 14, Memo- 
rial Jr. H.S., San Diego, Calif. Teacher, 
Claude T. Burns. 

Third Prize, $10: Bruce Bloom, 14, Franklin 
School, Rochester, N. Y 


B—Pets 

First Prize, $25: Jim Phillips, 14, Jefferson 
School, Portland, Ore. Teacher, Miss Pesola 
Also Ansco Supplementary Award, $25. 

Second Prize, $15: Ronald Kinchla, 14, So 
Jr. H.S., Waltham, Mass. Teacher, Ethelyn N. 
Devine. Also Ansco Award, $15. 

Third Prize, $10: Joyce Robinson, 13, Lin- 
coln Jr. H.S., Syracuse, N. Y. Teacher. Mrs, 
Virginia S. Dixon. 

C—Activities 

First Prize, $25: Thomas ReLucio, 15, Memo- 
rial School, San Diego, Calif. Teacher, C. T 
Burns. Also Ansco Award, $25. 

Second Prize, $15: Jerry Kjos, 15, Edwin 


Denby H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, L. Web- 
ber. 





Third Prize, $10: Eddie Wylie, 14, Memo- | 


rial Jr. H.S., San Diego, Calif. Teacher, 
Claude T. Burns. Also Ansco Award, $10. 


D—Scenes 

First Prize, $25: Barbara Brandt, 14, Newton 
(Kan.) Jr. H.S. Teacher, Wes Brands. Also 
Ansco Award, $25. 

Se®ond Prize, $15: Larry Wills, 12, South 
Intermediate School, Saginaw, Mich. Teach- 
er, Suzanne Zubler. 

Third Prize, $10: William A. Neale, Jr., 15, 
Mt. Hebron School. Upper Montelair, N. J. 
Teacher, Helen B. Hanks. Also Ansco 
Award, $10. 
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- SPALDING 






EARLY AMERICAN TENNIS . 4 * 

RULESCALLED TOR EIcrT _((| cure WELL, They 
UMPIRES... TODAY THERE ad ~ OUGHTA 
ARE 15 OFFICIALS FOR COME UP wih 
ASINGLE MATCH/ ~7 


, 









+ONE UMPIRE, TEN LINESMEN, 
ONE NET JUDGE, TWO FOOT-FADLT 
JUDGES AND A REFEREE WHO 
JUST SSTTLES DISPUTES... 








"SPALDING > 


CHAMPIONSHIP. & 
7 APR, U.SL.T.A.* WOOL COVER” 3 


* 










3 
‘ <2 
Mee 


Tre SPALDI NG oe ws. LT.A.-Wwoot 
AND THE sk , 
SPALDING-AADS 


WRIGHT DITSON 
LEAD THE FIELD IN He 
OFFICIAL ADOPTIONS WRIGHT«oDITSON 
FOR MAJOR TOURN- 1S THE OFFICIAL 
AMENTS.... BALL OF TRE NATIONAL 
THEIR CONSISTENT CHAMPIONSHIPS... 
REBOUND HAS AND THE ONLY BALL 
BEEN PROVED BY USED SINCE 1887 
TEST AND IN ITS OFFICIAL, 
ACTUAL PLAY’ TOO, IN EVERY DAVIS 
CUP MATCH PLAYED 


IN AMERICAS 











HOW TO PLAY LIKE A BIG LEAGUER 


Get this 16 page comic-style instruction book 
which shows you how leading base runners do 
their stuff. Send 5¢ to cover handling costs to 
Spalding, Dept. SB, 161 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 13, N. Y. 
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.»-the reliable 
Textile Colors 


We'll be glad to send 
you Free Information. 
Just write Dept. 8-28 


the |) \MERICAN CRAYON compos 








Stan Wustal 








Stan Musial used a Louisville B) il 
Slugger Bat to blast his way to § Vi iu 
championship batting in 1948 St 
Like all great hitters in baseball, H 
Musial imsists on _a genuine By |, 
Louisville Slugger Bat. Year in 
and year out Sluggers are the 


Bat of Champions. 
AT YOUR 


F R E DEALERS © 


The Louisville Slugger Year 
Book is packed with photos 
records and highlights of | 
the ‘48 Baseball season. / 
Get yours at your Dealer's PO tee 
or send Sc (stamps of Bie oe 
coin) to -Hillerich & Few 

‘ Bradsby, Dept. S$ j 4M 

> Louisville 2, Ky. PRIN 77 

name and address. 


‘ . “a 


a Aiso makers of Louisville Grand Sia 
Write for free Catalog 


Golf Clubs. 











Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 








International Letter 


First prize in the Scholastic Interna- 
tional Letter Writing Awards, Junior 
Division, goes to Betty Smith, Robert E. 
Fitch High School, Poquonnock Bridge, 
Connecticut. Betty’s teacher is Catherine 
Deviney. This is Betty's letter. 


Main Street 
Noank, Conn. 
February 19, 1949 
Dear GRETE, 


I was very happy when I received 
your address today and I hope we can 
become good friends. Our new friend- 
ship will give me a chance to do my 
small bit in promoting world friend- 
ship. 

I have just finished reading an inter- 
esting and lengthy“article on Denmark. 
One of the points made was that the 
bicycle is put to much use in your 
country. Do you have a bicycle? I have 
a coaster-brake bicycle which I use 
chiefly in the summer when traveling 
to and from the beach. 

This article also showed some col- 
ored pictures of, Aarus’s open-air mu- 
seum. I was particularly interested in 
the red buildings. They look so bright 
and cheery! Williamsburg, Virginia, 
restored in colonial fashion, carried out 
a similar idea. In nearby Mystic 
(Conn.), the Marine Historical Mu- 
seum is striving to rebuild a colonial 
sea village in the same manner. It al- 
ready has an old-fashioned sail maker’s 
loft and an old gray stone bank. The 
museum also has two large sailing ves- 
sels, the Charles W. Morgan and the 
Joseph Conrad. 

The Morgan is the only intact wood- 
en whaleship left from the whaling in- 
dustry. It makes a beautiful sight when 
it is decorated with all its many color- 
ful flags. The Conrad was at one time, 
I believe, used to train Danish Sea 
Scouts. Before the museum bought this 
vessel a millionaire owned it. As a re- 
sult, it has many luxurious tile baths. 
This ship will be used to train Sea 
Scouts and Girl Scout Mariners. This 
summer the Mariners troop that I be- 
long to is going to stay on the Conrad 
for a week end. During this week end 
we will receive instructions in knot- 
tying, sailing, and signaling. We will 
have to stand watches, too. 

The museum has a wonderful collec- 
tion of scrimshaw, which is carved 
ivory. It also has many models of sail- 
ing ships. This summer two girls and 
I acted as volunteer hostesses at the 
museum. In August we acted as guides 
for Girl Scouts and leaders from nearly 
every corner of the earth. There was a 
large group of Brazilian Girl Scouts 
present and they entertained us by 
singing songs from their country. 


My hobbies are sports and drawing. 
Two summers ago I earned a Junior 
Lifesaving certificate and last summer 
I helped the local Red Cross chapter 
teach young children how to swim. One 
day none of the pupils showed up, for 
the day before a shark had been killed 
at the beach where we gave lessons. I 
guess the children were all afraid some 
more sharks would come splashing in 
to the beach! I practically live in the 
water in the summer. 

Camping out is 


another favorite 








They all want 
touse my new 





BOSTON 
PENCIL 


SHARPENER 





Don’t waste time whittling! A few whirls of 
a new Boston str li and your pencil 
point is sharp and ready for action. Besides 
the Boston KS shown above there are 5 other 
models from which to choose. Get that mod- 
ern Boston for your home now. Clip this ad— 
show your stationer or dept. store that you 
want the new streamlined 





PENCIL SHARPEN 


Manufactured by 


HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Also makers of Speedball Pens, Hunt Artist Pens 


NERS 














pastime of mine. Last summer a few 
friends and I made a practice of camp- 
ing out at least once a week. We 
cooked our supper and breakfast over 
in outdoor fireplace. Our supper usu- 
illy consisted of hot dogs, rolls, and 
soda. I enjoyed roughing it, but the 
neals didn’t taste too good for the rolls 
ind hot dogs always managed to get 
uurned, In August three friends and I 
lecided to camp out in a glen by a 
brook in my two-man pup tent. If you 
an imagine four people in a tent made 
for two, you will know how cramped 
space we were. My feet were stick- 
ng out the end of the tent! That night 
ome geese from the nearby brook de- 
ided to investigate our camping site. 
\fter what seemed like hours of waving 
ur arms frantically in the air, we final- 
v got rid of our unwanted guests. 

The village that I live in, Noank, is 
mall, with a population of about 1,500 
eople and almost as many dogs! 
Noank is situated on the seacoast and 
nany of its residents are fishermen. In 
Noank we have a shipyard which was 
the largest one on the Atlantic coast 
luring the 1890s and early 1900s. To- 
lay the shipyard is used only for re- 
airing ships. 

I have no brothers or sisters, but I 
lo have a dog named Skippy. He can 
lo many tricks such as shaking hands, 
itting up, or getting the evening paper. 

I belong to a Girl Scout Mariner 
roop. We have our own sailboat, the 

Sappho, and in summer we go on trips. 
Last summer we went to Orient Point, 
Long Island, which is about 20 miles 
from Noank. 

We have a week’s vacation from 
chool next week, and I plan to use 
art of that week to finish a light green 

irdigan sweater. Next I plan to knit 

pair of socks with a Norwegian motif 

n the cuffs done in the same color as 
he sweater. Do you have any knitting 
nstructions for socks or sweaters you 

uuld send me? 

In Noank we have the honor of hav- 
ng a famous artist in our midst. He is 
‘\obert Brackman, a portrait painter. 
le looks more like a captain of a ship 
han a painter, with his captain’s hat on 

is head, and his pipe in his mouth. 
ast summer he painted the portrait of 
lennifer Jones, a movie actress, for the 
iotion picture, Portrait of Jennie. She 

is very prettv. A few friends and I 
ceived her autograph. We sat in the 


er to come out to her chauffeured car. 
When she did come, she almost drove 
ff without my getting her autograph. 
But I opened the, door and shoved my 
utograph book and pen into her hand. 

Please write soon and tell me all 
bout yourself. 


Your new pen pal, 
Betty Smith 








tt sun for almost an hour waiting for | 



























FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 
to help your game 


Famous players in every major 
sport use and recommend Wilson 
sports yam oa Br. modern 
equipment for today’s modern play. 
In golf, top ranking stars Sam 
Snead, Gene Sarazen, Patty Berg, 
Babe Didrikson, Lloyd Mangrum, 
Dutch Harrison, Claude Harmon 
and many others contribute to the 
design df Wilson precision equip- 
ment. They test it, use it exclusively, 
and recommend it to you for better 
play, lower scores. Sold by leading 
dealers and golf professionals 
everywhere. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 

and 


GENE SARAZEN 


SAM SNEAD “ 









Only Wilson 
7 you Strata- 

loc woods. 
Only Wilson 
Strata-Bloc 
woods and pre- 
cision irons have 
the patented Re- 
minder-Gruv- 
Grip to insure 
correct grip—con- 
trol—ftor more 
accurate shot 
making. Con- 
formstoU.S.G.A. 
rules. 


iT’Ss 
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Players mentioned 
are members of the 
famous Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 


Wilhhon 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Car Students Rate This One— 


the most Leautiful BOW of all / 


Designers can give you a lot of arty reasons why those curved and 
sweeping lines are so pleasing to your eye... but all you have to 
do is look to know that. 

Engineers can rattle off a lot of technical terms to explain the 
flashing performance, the smoother, steadier ride . . . but all you 
have to do is take a spin to be convinced. 

Owners can cite a long list of other reasons why you get so much 
more satisfaction and so much more fun out of a Chevrolet—the 
roominess, the conveniences, the ruggedness and reliability. But you 
really have to have a Chevrolet in your own family to know how 
right they are! ' 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


The Most Beautiful BUY for Per- 





pases with Economy. Nowhere All-Round Safety—due to Comfort. Here is comfort abso- 

- will you find such a perfect these factors: (1) Certi-Safe _lutely unequalled in the low 

wer arcs 1. econ- Hydraulic Brakes; (2) Fisher price field . . . born of new 

mdabitew « nd Unisteel Body-Construction; Super-Size Interiors with 

( Ve H ie. (3) Panoramic Visibility; (4) Five-Foot Seats, extra-gener- 

That nvore a ikers Safety Plate Glass in all win- ous head, leg and elbowroom, 

in all price fields are a ting the dows, and (5) Super-safe and the modern ventilation 
Valve-in-Head principle. Unitized ‘Knee-Action Ride. of a “‘car that breathes.” 


FIRST FOR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST P cHevROLTy AMERICA’S CHOICE FOR 18 YEARS 


The Most Beautiful BUY for The Most Beautiful BUY for 








The Styleline 4-Door Sedan 


White sidewoll tires optional at extra cos! 








The most Beautiful BUY for Dr 
ing and Riding Edse—thanks 1 
Chevrolet’s famous new Cent 
Point Design—including Cent 
Point Steering, Center-Point S« 
ing, Lower Center of Gravity wit 
out loss of road clearance 
Center-Point Rear Suspension 


> The m 
1Beautifu 
BUY for St 
ing. Chevre 
is the only low-priced car with t 
clean, curving lines, spark! 
colors, and handsome fabrics a 
fixtures of Body by Fisher, featu: 
elsewhere on higher-priced c 











INDEX TO VOLUME 24 
(Feb. 2—May 25, 1949) 


Junior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (F-Feb., Mr-March, 
A-Apr, Ma-May). The first figure indicates day of 
month; the number after the dash indicates the page 
number. Example: F 2-14 means February 2, page 14. 
The letter T following a page number means Teacher 


Edition. 
A 


Africa: Italian Colonies (with 
map), Ma 4-3; New British Do- 
minions, F 2-4. 

Agriculture: Airlift Feeds Snow- 
Bound Cattle, F 9-3; Ancient 
Corn Found, A 27-3; Bibliog- 
raphy, F 2-31T; How Much 
Help for Farmers?, Mr 23-4; 
Netherland Farmers to Study 
in U. S., A 27-3; New Crop 
Is Grown, A 13-15; Sweet Po- 
tatoes Fed to Cattle, Ma 25-4. 

Alaska: Bears Catch Salmon, 
Mr 16-4; U. S.-Alaska Rail- 
road Considered (with map), 
A 27-4. 

Antarctica: U. S. Plans Expedi- 
tion, Ma 4-4. 

Astronomy (Catharine E. Bar- 
ry): April Sky, A 6-10; Birth 
of the Planets, A 13-12; Colors 
of Our Sky, F 9-12; Comets and 
Meteors, Mr 9-10; February 
Sky, F 2-10; March Sky, Mr 
2-10; May Sky, Ma 4-10; Old 
and New Ideas of the Uni- 
verse, Ma 11-12; Star Words, 
F 2-10. 

Atomic Energy: Moab, Utah Be- 
comes U. S. Uranium Center, 
Mr 23-3; Oak Ridge Opened to 
Public, A 6-3; Report, F 16-4. 

Audio-Visual: ... and Now Tele- 
vision (Wm. J. Temple), F 2- 
17T; New Equipment, M 2-34T; 
Sound Advice (Wm. J. Temple), 
Mr. 2-34T, A 6-28T; United 
World Films, A 27-1T, 2T; 
Visually Yours (Vera Falcon- 
er), F 2-24T, Mr 2-32T, A 6-30T. 

Aviation: Air Brake for Jet 
Planes, F 23-3; Airlift Feeds 
Cattle, F 9-3; Bibliography, 
A 13-3T; Jet Planes Set Rec- 
ord, F 16-4; Non-Stop Flight 
Around the World, Mr 16-5; 
Operation Tomahawk Helps 
Navajos, F 23-3; Pilot Beds, 
Mr. 16-4; Plane Stays Aloft 
for Record 1008 Hours, Ma 
11-3; Record Rocket Flight, 
Mr 16-5. 

Awards: 1949 Scholastic Awards 
Announcement, A 13-21; Indus- 
trial Arts Awards Announce- 
ment, F 23-13; Awards Issue, 
Ma 25. 


Barry, Catharine E.: see Astron- 
omy. 

Bib and Tuck: in Czechoslovakia, 
A 6-12; in Ireland, A 13-9; in 
Germany, Mr 11-9; in Italy, 
F 16-8. 


Bicycles: Cover Picture, and 
Story, Mr 23-3. 
Bikini Atoll: Natives Choose 


New Home on Kili Island 
(with map), Mr 16-3. 

Biographical Sketch: Frank 
Hutchinson, Jr., Mr 2-4; Louis 
A. Johnson, Mr 16-3. 

Birds: Injured Robin Gets Plane 
Ride South, F 9-4; Worth 
Watching (How to Start a Na- 
ture Club), F 16-10; Whooping 
Cranes, Ma 25-4. 

Bodet, Dr. Jaime Torres: Educa- 
tion in UNESCO, A 6-13T. 


Bolivia: How We Live, F 9-8; 
Theme Article (with map), F 
9-5; World Friendship Doll, F 
9-14. 

Books: see also Teen-Age Book 
Club. New Books, F 16-13, Mr 
2-21T; Mr 23-11, A 6-43T; Ma 
18-19; Travel Under Cover, Ma 
4-30T. 

Boutwell, W. D.: Looking at the 
Stars, Mr 2-13; Survey of School 
Equipment, A 6-25T. 

Boy of the Year: Jimmy Mont- 
gomery, A 13-4. 

Boy Scouts: Global Hitchhikers, 
A 27-5. 

Brotherhood Week: Bibliog- 
raphy, F 9-3T; Brotherhood 
Week, F 23-3. 


Calendar: World Calendar Pro- 
posed, Ma 18-4. 

Camera: Pan With a Purpose, 
Ma 4-26T; Pick Your Camera 
Carefully, Ma 4-22T. 

Canada: Bibliography, Mr 2-39T. 

Canal Zone: see Panama. 

Candy: Weatherproof Candy 
Bars for Armed Forces, A 6-5. 

China: Communists Hold Pei- 
ping, F 2-3; Communists Gain 
in Chinese War, Ma 11-4, Ma 
18-3; Nationalists Desert Pei- 
ping and Nanking; F 9-3; 
Shanghai, Ma 18-5. 

Circus: Stars of the Big Top, 
Ma 11-18. 

Citizenship: Bibliography, A 13- 
3T 


Civics: Bibliography, F 2-31T; 
Jr. Citizens in Action, Ma 18- 
12. 

Clapp, George H.: obit., A 20-4. 

Coal: Oil and Gasoline Made 
from Coal, Ma 25-4. 

Colombia: Bibliography, A 20- 
3T; Theme Article (with map), 
Ma 11-6; World Friendship 
Doll, Ma 11-20. 

Conservation: Fight with Grass- 
hoppers, A 20-3; U. S. Plans 
More Forest Conservation, A 
20-5. 

Consumer Education: Bibliog- 
raphy, Mr 9-3T, Mr 16-3T. 
Contests: Editor for a Day, A 

6-10T. 

Correspondence: Wanted: 102,- 
000 Pen Friends, A 6-39T. 
Costa Rica: Bibliography, F 23- 
3T; How We Live, Mr 23-9; 
Theme Article (with map), 
Mr 23-6; World Friendship 

Doll, Mr 23-10. Fy 

Czechoslovakia: Bib and Tuck 

in Czechoslovakia, A 6-12. 


D 

Danubia: Bibliography, Mr 9- 
3T. 

Displaced Persons: Congress May 
Change DP Law, F 23-4; War 
Orphans Arrive in U. S., A 
6-5. 

Dolls: 
Dolls. 

Dominican Republic: Bibliog- 
raphy, Mr 2-39T; How We 
Live, Mr 16-8; Theme Article 
(with map), Mr 16-6. 

Duncan, Ethel M.: February, 
1778. (play), F 2-11. 


see World Friendship 


Easter: Easter Egg Parade, A 
13-17; Hens Lay Easter Eggs 
All Year, A 13-3. 

Ecuador: Bibliography, Mr 23- 
3T; Theme Article (with map), 
A 20-6; World Friendship Doll, 
A 20-13. 

Education: Bibliography, A 6- 
47T; Common Learnings for 
Unity (Studebaker), Mr 2-3T; 
Education in UNESCO (Dr. 
Jaime Torres Bodet), A 6-13T; 
Foreign Study Opportunities, 
F 5-2T; Public Be Pleased! 
(Studebaker), F 2-20T; Tru- 
man Asks Aid for Schools, Mr 
16-4. 

El] Salvador: Bibliography, F 16- 
3T; How We Live, Mr 2-8; 
Theme Article (with map), Mr 
2-6. 

English: All for English, F 2- 
10T; English in Wisconsin, 
Ma 4-8T; More Indispensables, 
A 6-12T; What's in a Word, 
Mr 2-6T. 

Europe: United States of Europe, 
F 16-3. 

European Recovery Program 
(ERP): European Countries 
Report Progress, F 23-2; Stu- 
dents from ERP Countries Tour 
U. S., Mr 2-3; Student Forum 
on Marshall Plan, Mr 23-5. 


Family: Bibliography, F 23-3T. 

Farming: see Agriculture. 

Federal Aid to Education: Tru- 
man Asks Aid for Schools, Mr 
16-4. 

Films, Filmstrips: see also Audio- 
Visual: Better Than Sunsets, 
A 6-30T; Bibliography Mr 2- 
39T; Books into Films, A 6-43T; 
See-Read-Hear Geography, A 
6-40T; Write Before You Shoot 
(Robert N. Grove), A 6-36T. 

Fish: see also World Fisheries. 
Bears Catch Salmon, Mr 16-4; 
Nation Plans Ways to Con- 
serve Fish, Ma 25-3; Shark 
Livers Valuable, Ma 4-4. 

Food: see also Health and Nutri- 
tion. Better Candy Bars for 
Armed Forces, A 6-5; Bibliog- 
raphy, Mr 23-3T; Bears Catch 
Salmon, Mr 16-4; Cocona— 
New Fruit from Peru, Mr 2-4; 
Habit Is What Counts (Jo- 
sephine Frisbie), F 2-18T; 
School Cookbook (Mrs. Esther 
Gongloff), Mr 2-28T; Shark 
Livers Valuable, Ma 4-4. 

Forests: Bibliography, Mr 16-3T; 
U. S. Plans More Forest Con- 
servation, A 20-5. 

France: Reports Progress 
Through ERP Plan, F 23-2. 


G 


Germany: Bib and Tuck in Ger- 
many, Ma 11-9; Big Four Meet, 
Ma 25-5; Blockade to End, Ma 
18-3; Republic to Be Set Up, 
A 27-3. 

Government: see U. S. Govern- 
ment. 

Gratitude Train: Cover Picture, 
F 23-1. 

Great Britain: Bibliography, Mr 
9-3T; Candy Rationing Ends, 
Ma 18-3; Lights Go On, A 27- 
4; New British Dominions in 
South Africa, F 2-4; Reports 
Progress Through ERP Plan, 
F 23-2. 

Greece: Bibliography, A 6-47T; 
Greek Civil War, A 27-10; Quiz, 
A 27-9; Theme Article (with 
map), A 27-6. 

Guatemala: Bibliography, F 2- 
31T; Theme Article (with 
map), F 16-6; World Friendship 
Doll, F 16-17. 

Guianas: Bibliography, Mr 16- 
3T; Theme Article (with map), 
A 13-6. 


3-T 


Haiti: Bibliography, F 23-3T; 
How We Live, Mr 9-8; Theme 
Article (with map), Mr 9-5. 

Hawaii: How We Live, Ma 18-9; 
Theme Article (with map), Ma 
18-6. 

Health and Nutrition: see also 
Food. Careless Health Habits, 
F 2-3T; Cure for Arthritis, 
Ma 18-4; Four-H Health Club 
Winners, F 16-4; How’re You 
Feeling These Days?, Mr 23-15; 
What They Ate For Breakfast, 
A 6-32T; Cartoons, 15. Bath- 
ing, F 2-15; 16. Hot Baths, 
F 9-11; 17. Teeth, F 16-14; 
18. Hair, F 23-11; 19. Skin, Mr 
2-11; 20. Eating Between Meals, 
Mr 9-12; 21. Fried Foods, Mr 
16-10; 22. Teeth Braces, Mr 
23-12; 23. Athlete’s Foot, A 
6-14; 24. Posture, A 13-14; 25. 
Eyesight, A 20-12; 26. Nail Bit- 
ing, A 27-11; 27. Diets, Ma 4-12; 
28. Salads, Ma 11-26; 29. Ice 
Water, Ma 18-17. 

Honduras: Bibliography, Mr 9- 
3T; Theme Article (with map), 
A 6-6. 

Housing: Bibliography, A 20-3T; 
Continues Rent Controls, A 
13-4; Shortage Is U. S. Prob- 
lem, Mr 2-4; Sun-Heated House, 
Mr 23-4. 

How’re You Doing? F 2-19; F 9- 
14; F 16-13; F 23-12; Mr 2-19; 
Mr 9-14; Mr 16-13; Mr 23-18; 
A 6-15; A 13-22; A 20-15; A 27- 
13; Ma 4-17; Ma 11-24; Ma 
18-21. 

How We Live: see World Friend- 
ship Series. 

Hungary: Cardinal Mindszenty 
Imprisoned, F 23-4. 

Hutchinson, Frank, Jr.: First In- 
dian Page Boy in U. S. Senate, 
Mr 2-4. 


India: Bibliography, A 13-3T; 
New Delhi Conference, F 9-4. 

Indians: Indian Page Boy in 
U. S. Senate, Mr 2-4; Operation 
Tomahawk Helps Navajos, F 
23-3. 

Indonesia: Independence Asked 
by 1950, F 9-4. 

Industrial Arts Awards: An- 


nouncement for 1949 Contest, F~ 


23-13. 

Industry: My Job and Why I 
Like It (Thomas B. Anslow), 
F 2-24T. 

Institute of Student Opinion: 
How're You Feeling These 
Days?, M 23-15;° What They 
Ate for Breakfast, A 6-32T. 

Ireland: Bib and Tuck in Ire- 
land, A 13-9. 

Iron Ore: Bibliography, Mr 2- 
39T; Iron Ore and Coal Con- 
veyor (with map), Mr 9-3. 

Israel: see also Palestine, Ap- 
plies for UN Membership, Mr 
23-5; Israel Signs Armistice 
with Trans-Jordan, A 20-3; 
Joins U.N., Ma 25-3; Signs 
Armistice with Egypt (with 
map), Mr 16-5. 

Italy: Bib and Tuck in Italy, F 
16-8; Boys Town, F 16-3; Col- 
onies (with map), Ma 4-3; Re- 
ports Progress through ERP, 
F 23-2. 


a 


Japan: Bibliography, Mr 16-3T. 

Johnson, Louis A.: Replaces For- 
restal as Secretary of Defense, 
M 16-3. 


Junior Writers: See every issue. 


L 


Labor: Truman Asks New Labor 
Law, F 16-5. 

Latin America: Bibliography, F 
9-3T. 
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Magazines: Classroom Periodi- 
cals, A 6-39T; Strong Link be- 
tween School and Home, F 
2-4T. 

Massachusetts: Massachusetts 
Lake a Tongue-twister, A 13-4. 

Mexico: Boy Ambassador, Ma 
18-3. 

Minnesota: Celebrates Establish- 
ment Day, Mr 2-4. 

Motion Pictures: see also Movies 
(New Movies), Film Futures 
(Dore Schary), May 4-14T; 
Looking at the Stars (W. D. 
Boutwell), Mr 2-13. 

Movies: see also Motion Pictures. 
Movie of the Month Awards; 
Command Decision, F 9-13; 
Down to the Sea in Ships, Mr 
2-14; Pride of the Yankees, F 
23-11; Red Pony A 6-21; New 
Movies, F 9-13; F 23-11; Mr 2- 
14; A 6-21; A 13-21; Ma 4-21; 
Ma 11-21. 

Museums: Early American Store, 
Peterborough, N. H., A 13-3. 

Music; Week End with Music, 
Mr 2-14. 


Netherlands: Farmers to Study 
in U. S.. A 27-3. Honkball 
(Baseball), Ma 4-4. 

Nicaragua: Bibliography, A 13- 
3T; How We Live, Ma 4-8; 
Theme Article (with map), 
Ma 4-6. 

North Atlantic Pact: North At- 
lantic Pact (with map), Mr 
2-5; Norway Will Join, Mr 9-4; 
Treaty Signed, A 6-5, A 13-4. 

Norway: Bibliography, A 6-47T; 
Joins North At'-ntie Peet Mr 
9-4; Whale Is Delicious, A 20-4. 


°o 
Ore: Bibliography, Mr 2-39T; 
Iron Ore and Coal Conveyor 
(with map), Mr 9-3; Oil and 
Gasoline Made from Coal, Ma 
25-4. 


Palestine: Palestine Peace Talks, 
F 16-4. 

Panama Canal Zone: How We 
Live, F 2-8; Theme Article 
(with map), F 2-5. 

Pan-American: Bibliography, Mr 
23-3T; How Schools Celebrate 
on April 14, Mr 2-37T; Pan- 
American Day, A 13-4. 

Parity Plan: How Much Help for 
Farmers?, Mr 23-4. 

Pen Pals: see Correspondence. 

Peru: Cocona—new fruit, Mr 2-4. 

Photography: Shutterbugs, F 9- 
18; F 16-11; F 23-15; Mr 2-16; 
Mr 9-9; Mr 23-14; A 13-16; Ma 
4-18; Ma 18-16. 

Plays: February, 1778 (Ethel M. 
Duncan), F 2-11; U.N. Calling 
You (Radio Play), Ma 25-7. 

Plymouth Colony: Reproduction 
Being Built of First Settlement, 
F 23-3. 

Population: U. S. Population In- 
creases, F 9-4. 

Products: Ancient Corn Found, 
A 27-3; Cocono—new fruit, Mr 
2-4; Colored Easter Eggs, A 13- 
3; Safflower, A 13-5. 

Puerto Rico: Oysters Grow on 
Trees, Ma 18-4. 


Q 


Quiz Word Puzzle: F 2-18; F 9-16; 
F 16-15; F 23-12; Mr 2-19; Mr 
9-14; Mr 16-19; Mr 23-18; A 6-23; 
A 13-20 A 20-12; A 27-14; Ma 
4-19; Ma 11-24; Ma 18-20; Ma 
25-20. 


Radio: see also Recordings. Bib- 
liography, Mr 23-3T, A 6-47T, 
A %-3T; Good Listening in 
April, A 6-32T; H. S. Radio 


Workshop, F 2-29T, Mr 2-29T, 
A 6-26T; New Equipment (Wm. 
J. Temple), F 2-20T; New Low 
Cost FM, A_ 6-28T; Radio 
Equipped Rockets, F 2-3. 

Railroads: Boy Prevents Wreck, 
F 2-3; U. S.-Alaska Railroad 
Considered (with map), A 27-4. 

Recordings: Understanding on a 
Platter, F 2-22T. 

Religion: Cardinal Mindszenty 
Guilty, F 23-4. 

Rivers: Columbia and Missouri 
River Plans, A 13-5; Control 
and Development of Rivers 
(with maps), A 6-4; Frenchmen 
Will Paddle Down Mississippi, 
Ma 11-5; St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project (with map), Mr 9-4. 

Rockets: Radio-Equipped, F 2-3; 
Record Flight, Ma 16-5. 

Russia: Two Worlds in Action, 
Ma 4-3T; Makes Offer to Lift 
Berlin Blockade, Ma 11-4. 


St. Lawrence Seaway: Project 
(with map), Mr 9-4. 

Salvador: see E] Salvador. 

Scholastic Book Service: Book 
Bargain, F 2-13T; All Under 
One Roof, Mr 2-14T. 

Science: see also Aviation, Atomic 
Energy. Geiger Counter to De- 
tect Uranium Rays, Mr 23-3; 
Bees Talk, A 27-4; Helicopter 
Equipped with Lights, F 16-5; 
Iron Ore and Coal Conveyor 
(with map), Mr 9-3; Light 
Makes U-Turn, F 9-3; Pilot 
Beds for High Speed Jet Pro- 
pelléd Planes, Mr 16-5; Ques- 
tion Box, F 9-15, Mr 16-12, A 13- 
22, Ma 11-25; Radio Equipped 
Rockets, F 2-3; Shape of Rain- 
drops, Mr 23-5; Sun-Heated 
House, Mr 23-4; U. S. River Pi- 
lots Are Using Radar, Ma 11-5. 

Shutterbugs: see Photography. 

Social Studies: Are Social Studies 
Teachers Dumb? F 2-8T; New 
Geography Yearbook, Mr 2-21T; 
The Stanford Study, A 6-38T. 

Sound Advice: see Audio-Visual. 

Speech: Speech Association Meet- 
ing in Washington, F 2-8T. 

Sports: A Big Racket (Laura 
Lou Jahn), Mr 23-12; Baseball, 
A 20-1, A 20-4, A 20-11; By 
George! (George Mikan), F 9- 
11; Clear the Air! (Sportscast- 
ers), Mr 16-10; Cup Cake (Ten- 
nis), Ma 11-26; Parting Shots, 
A 6-14; Scene Stealers, F 23-11; 
Short Shots, F 16-14, Mr 9-12, 
A 13-14, Ma 4-12, Ma 18-17; 
Sonja of the Rollers (Pat Car- 
roll), F 2-15; Sweet Lou, Just 
You (Baseball), Mr 2-11; The 
Top Ten (Tennis), A 27-1le 

Stamps: Annapolis, Ma 4-22. Bel- 
gian Semi-Postals, Mr 2-18; 
Cervantes and Canal Issues, F 
2-22; Newfoundland, A 6-22; 
Fewer U. S. Stamps, Ma 18-22; 
Israel Flag, A 20-14; Minnesota, 
F 16-18; Luis Munoz Marin, A 
6-22; New Issues (Washington, 
Lee, Marin), Mr 16-18; Panama 
Canal Zone, A 20-14; Trading 
and Collecting, F 23-14; Vatican 
City, A 20-14; Virginia, A 6-22. 

State of the Union: Aid for 
Schools, Mr 16-4; Control and 
Development of Rivers, A 6- 
4; DP Law May Change, F 23- 
4; Housing, M 2-4; How Much 
Help for Farmers?, Mr 23-4; 
Minimum Wage; F 2-4; New 
Labor Law?, F 16-5; St. Law- 
rence Seaway Project, Mr 9- 
4; State of the Union Mes- 
sage, F 2-4; Truman Asks Con- 
gress to Raise Taxes, F 9-4. 

Stories: A Boy Baby Arrives (Carl 
Sandburg), F 9-10; A Monkey 
Rides a Pig (Ted McDonald), 
F 16-9; Three Against the River 
(Russell Gordon Carter), A 


Studebaker, Dr. John: Careless 
Health Habits Undermine 
Learning, F 2-3T; Common 
Learnings for Unity, Mr 2-3T; 
Our Great Profession, A 6-3T; 
The Public Be Pleased!, F 2- 
20T; Two Worlds in Action, Ma 
4-3T. 

Student Awards Issue: Ma 25. 

Sweden: Global Hitchhikers, A 
27-5. 


T 


Taxes: Truman Asks Congress 
for Higher Taxes, F 9-4. 

Teachers: News an? Notes— 
What's # a Word?, Mr 2-6T; 
New Type Model, Mr 2-5T; 
Our Great Profession; A 6-3T; 
Pittsburgh Teachers Go Call- 
ing, Mr 2-37T; Something to 
Think About, A 6-41T. 

Teen-Age Book Club: April News, 
A 6-11; Books for the Art of 
Living, Mr 2-9T; Complete Li- 
brary of All 136 Titles, A 6-21T; 
Do You Know These Charac- 
ters?, Mr 2-9T; Last Call for 
T-A-B Club, Mr 2-15; Maug- 
ham’'s Ten Best, Ma 4-1*°™: “ne 
Bright Spot, F 2-9T; Summer 
Reading, Ma 4-9: ihc» 
Home Libraries, A 6-18T; Wash- 
ington Wrote Well, F 2-9T; 
“Where Do Heroes Come 
From?”, F 2-16. 

Television: ... and Now Televi- 
sion (Wm. J. Temple), F 2-17T; 
... and School Work, A 6-28T. 

Temple, William J.: see Audio- 
Visual, Radio, Television. 

Tennessee Valley Authority: Bib- 
liography, Mr 9-3T; Control 
and Development of Rivers, A 
6-4. 

Theme Articles: Bolivia (map), 
F 9-5; Colombia (map), Ma 1l- 
6; Costa Rica (map), Mr 23-6; 
Dominican Republic (map), 
Mr 16-6; Ecuador (map), A 20- 
6; El Salvador (map), Mr 2-5; 
Greece (map), A 27-7; Guata- 
mala (map), F 16-6; Guianas 
(map), & 13-6; Haiti (map), 
Mr 9-5; Hawaii (map), Ma 18- 
6; Honduras (map), A 6-6; Nica- 
ragua (map), Ma 4-6; Panama 
Canal Zone (map), F 2-5; United 
Nations, Ma 25-6; Virgin Isl- 
ands (map), F 23-5. 

Timber: Bibliography, A 20-3T. 

Tolerance: Bibliography, F 9-3T. 

Transportation: Airlift Feeds 
Snow-bound Cattle, F 9-3; Bib- 
liography, F 2-31T, Mr 2-39T; 
Iron Ore and Coal Conveyor, 
M 9-3; Silver Caterpillar (New 
Train), Ma 11-4; What's New, 
Ma 4-5. 

Travel: see also Travel Story 
Awards. 1949 Summer Schools 
and Tours Outside U. S., F 2- 
5T; 1949 Tours—Workshops, A 
6-42T; Alley Oop Island, A 6- 
XAT; Austin and I, Ma 4-9T; 
Better Than Sunsets, A 6-30T; 
Breath-Taking Guatemala, Ma 
4-7T; Columbus Kept Cool, A 
6-44T; Europe a Bicyclette, Ma 
4-21T; Famous Southern Doors, 
Ma 4-6T; From the Smokies to 
the “Soo,”” Mr 2-10T; Gold Dig- 
ger in Colorado, Mr 2-22T; I 
Like the University of Mexico, 
F 2-7T; Into The Wilds With 
Pierre, Ma 4-16T; Knock on 
These Doors, A 6-6T; Islands of 
The Flame Tree, Ma 4-12T; 
Look in the Happy Valley, A 
6-14T; Middle West Open House, 
Ma 4-36T; Puddle-Jumping 
Fun, Ma 4-32T; Quebec Pre- 
pares for Summer Travelers, 
F 2-29T; Tips, Mr 2-12T; Step 
In, Pardner, Ma 4-24T; Student 
Contest Winner, Ma 4-34T; 
Transatlantic Godmother, A 6- 
9T; Travel Tips, A 6-16T; Vi- 
king Vacation, Mr 2-16T; We 
Took the Highway and the By- 
way, A 6-11T. 


/ 


Travel Story Awards: Austin an¢ 
I (Margery Pierce), Ma 4-9T 
Gold Digger in Colorado (Mary 
Moore), Mr 2-22T; I Like the 
University of Mexico (Marion 
McGuire), F 2-7T; Transat- 
lantic Godmother (Isabel M. 
Foye), A 6-9T. 

Truman, Harry S.: see State o. 
the Union, U. S. Congress. 


United Nations: Theme Article, 
Ma 25-6; U.N. Calling You 
(Radio Play), Ma 25-7. 

United Nations General Assem- 
bly: Back at Work, A 6-5. 

U.N. Security Council: Israel ap- 
plies for membership, Mr 23-5; 
Joins U.N., Ma 25-3. 

U.N. Specialized Agencies: Edu- 
cation in UNESCO, A 16-13T; 
Hungry Children Helped by 
UNICEF, Mr 9-4; Proposes Pic- 
ture Road Signs, Ma 11-5; Trus- 
teeship (Italian Colonies) Ma 
4-3 


US. ‘Cabinet: Louis A. Johnson 
Replaces James V. Forrestal 
as Secretary of Defense, Mr 
16-3 


U. S. Congress: Congress Con- 
tinues Rent Control, A 13-4; 
Congressional Mace, Ma 18-4; 
Frank Hutchinson, ist Indian 
Page Boy, Mr 2-4; New Changes 
in DP Law, F 23-4; Truman 
Asks for Help on Housing Short- 
age, Mr 2-4; Truman Asks for 
Higher Taxes, F 9-4; Truman 
Asks New Labor Law, F 16-5; 
Truman’s State of the Union 
Message, F 2-4. 

U. S. Government: Bibliography, 
F 9-3T. 

U. S. Forest Service: see Forests. 

U. S. State Department: Voice 
of America Film, Ma 4-4. 

U. S. Territories & Possessions: 
Bibliography, F 16-3T. 

Uranium: Moab, Utah Becomes 
U. S. Uranium Center, Mr 23-3. 


Vv 


Virgin Islands: Bibliography, F 
9-3T; How We Live, F 23-8; 
Theme Article (with map), F 
-23-5; World Friendship Doll, 
F 23-7. 

Voice of America: Film, Conway 
Boy, Ma 4-4. 

Vocations: Bibliography, F 2-31T, 
F 16-3T; Teaching as a Career, 
A 6-41T. 


Ww 


Whales: Whale Is Delicious, A 
20-4. 

World Fisheries: 
Mr 23-3T. 

World Friendship Dolls: Bolivia, 
F 9-14; Costa Rica, M 23-10; 
Colombia, Ma 11-20; Ecuador, 
A 20-13; Virgin Islands, F 23-7. 

World Friendship Series: How 
We Live—Bolivia (Teresa Va- 
leriano Terceros, Luis Noriega 
Lens), F 9-8; Canal Zone (Joan 
Rae Forbes, David MclIlhenny), 
F 2-8; Costa Rica (Victor Gon- 
zalez Esquivel, Maria Mata), 
Mr 23-9; Dominican Republic 
(Jose Maria Hernandez, Aida 
Ricard), Mr 16-8; Ecuador (En- 
rique Vascones, America Guil- 
lermina Enriquez), A 20-8; Ger- 
many (Victor Kazaakov), Ma 
11-9; Haiti (Lucienne Talley- 
rand, Jean Paret), Mr 9-8; 
Hawaii (Thomas Hiroshi Sa- 
koda, Ethel Pelekai), Ma 18-9; 
Ireland (Patrick Keane, Mau- 
reen Mitchell), A 13-10; Italy 
(Germano Bonanni, Anna & 
Laura Chessa), F 16-8; Nica- 
ragua (William Luna Ch. and 
Norma Ramirez), Ma 4-8; Vir- 
gin Islands (Wilfred Baptist, 
Carmen Nicholson), F 23-8. 
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